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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


PART LIL. 
Vera Crvz, April 30, 1880. 


A TRAVELER leaves something of himself in every country he 
visits. The impressions, friendships, adventures of the former time 
he fancies will be repeated when he revisits the same scenes. He 
anticipates the pleasure he will have in seizing the hand of a friend, 
in visiting again some particular site, in finding again some house 
where once he was received with graceful hospitality. He comes, 
but a hurricane has thrown everything out of place: that site is 
now waste and desert, that house a ruin, those friends are dead ; 
time has done its work. 

After an absence of twenty-two years, I hasten eagerly to grasp 
the hands of the friends I had left. For the one who survives, 
these twenty-two years are but a day. It seems as though it was 
but yesterday that he left the town, and he fancies that every one 
knows him, that every one will be rejoiced to welcome him again. 
But the quarter of a century which he imagines himself to have 
passed through unscathed has made its mark upon him as upon all. 


Notr.—M. Charnay desires it to be understood that the present narrative makes 
no pretension to scientific accuracy, and that all his notes are subject to revision and 
correction in the future. He makes this reservation, in the belief that no definitive 
opinion can be formed until the results of the expedition have been thoroughly 
weighed.—T#k Eprror. 
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Though he may be able to recognize one here and one there, he is 
himself recognized by none. Like another Rip Van Winkle, he 
appears to awaken from a life-long dream, to find everything around 
him changed. 

So it was with me. I found one of my friends, the oldest of 
them all, and one whom I did not expect to see again. I had to 
give my name, for he did not recognize me, and I saw that now I 
was a stranger. “How is A?” I asked. “He is dead.” “And 
B?” “Dead.” There I halted, not daring to pursue my inqui- 
ries further. “What! all dead?” “They are all dead.” 

Such are my impressions on revisiting Vera Cruz, and to me the 
city is like a tomb. 

Yet this little Oriental city, hid away at the farther end of the 
Gulf of Mexico, is in itself not unattractive. Oriental I call it, for 
it is of Moorish descent, and its lineage is visible in its cupolas of 
white, rose-color, and blue, overtopped here and there by Christian 
spires ; in its houses painted bright red, yellow, or blue ; in its flat 
terraces with their pyramidal ornaments. Cities are more enduring 
than men, and Vera Cruz has become young again, with its dwell- 
ings newly painted, its white bell-towers, its enameled cupolas, its 
new houses and monuments. There is a holiday air about it, and a 
faint Haussmann breeze has come across the Atlantic. The plaza, 
which, when last I saw it, was paved with angular stones, covered 
with filth, and cut up by muddy brooks, is now a delightful square, 
planted with palms and other trees, robed in verdure, and paved 
with marble. In the middle we see a handsome fountain, while all 
around it are fine cafés, stores, the cathedral, the municipal palace, 
and other structures that vie with one another in giving it a fit sur- 
rounding. In the daytime the air is cool in the plaza ; in the even- 
ing long lines of promenaders and of pretty Mexican ladies fill the 
walks. It is like one vast greenhouse. 


FROM VERA CRUZ TO THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


May 1, 1880.—The train left at 11.30 p. m., and during the 
night we traversed one of the most picturesque portions of the 
route. At daybreak we reached the plateau of Orizaba, and the 
prospect was delightful. On all sides rose mountains tinged with 
the brightest colors by the rising sun. The volcano of Orizaba 
commanded them all with its snowy cone. We sped through cof- 
fee-plantations and vast fields of tobacco and bananas. We crossed 
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ravines over venturesome iron bridges, meeting a fresh surprise at 
every turn. 

From Orizaba we ascended by an easy grade to Maltrata, and 
then the train drawn by two engines made ready to mount the fa- 
mous Cumbres de Aculzingo. We were now in the temperate, we 
were soon to be in the cold zone. The route lies before us describ- 
ing long détours and ascending heavy grades ; our two locomotives, 
puffing and blowing, and as it were exhausted, make their way 
amid the grandest scenery. In three hours we reach the plateau of 
the tierra fria. 

In these three hours we made an ascent of four thousand eight 
hundred and ten feet, that being the difference of elevation between 
Orizaba, which is 4,810 feet above sea-level, and Esperanza, which 
is 9,620 feet. At the latter place we dined. Our route now lay 
over vast dusty plains like Arabian deserts. The haciendas were 
few and far between, while the stunted maize and the poor, sparse 
crops of wheat were evidence of the dryness of the soil. The 
region is deplorably bare of vegetation, but the bold lines of the 
mountains defining the horizon, the vastness of the plain, the peaks 
which here and there break its monotony, the dust-whirls seen rising 
on every side, give it a strange aspect, and impress upon it the char- 
acter of stern desolation. 

But the railway has changed the face of this plateau. We 
might almost say that here the railway is a foreign intruder (s’y 
trouve dépaysé) ; and it more than any other cause has made the 
region a solitude. We see no more the long convoys of mules that 
used to wend their way from Vera Cruz to Mexico, the lumbering 
wagons, the arrieros in picturesque costumes ; no longer do we 
hear the silver bells of the madrinas.* The little huts along the 
roadside where the muleteers were wont to quench their thirst, and 
the great corales, or yards, in which the mules were shut up at 
night, have disappeared. 

The railroad stretches toward the northwest, and after passing 
Huamantila skirts the volcano of La Malinche, leaves Puebla about 
twenty leagues on the left, then passing through Apizaco it enters 
the Llanos of Apam. There we are in the land of pulgue, the 
headquarters for the production of the wine of Mexico, On all 
sides are plantations of maguey (agave), and at every station are 
wagons unloading casks of the liquor so much liked by the Indians. 


* Mares that went at the head of the convoys, and were followed by the mules. 
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This not very inviting-looking beverage in color resembles a 
strong decoction of orgeat and water. It is thick, viscid, stringy, 
and has a rather strong taste of leather. It is said to be whole- 
some, and one becomes accustomed to it. It is consumed in enor- 
mous quantities in Mexico. 

We next come to La Palma and then to Otumba, famous for the 
victory won by Cortes. Finally, leaving on the right the pyramids 
of San Juan de Teotihuacan, we arrive in the capital. 

May 2d.—Mexico has undergone a greater change even than 
Vera Cruz. The Grand Plaza, which formerly was bare of vegeta- 
tion, is now a fine park with eucalyptus-trees one hundred feet in 
height, though planted hardly twelve years ago. Handsome houses, 
showing novel architectural forms, have sprung up everywhere ; 
new quarters now occupy the place of demolished convents ; pretty 
squares surprise the returning traveler at street-crossings, and the 
magnificent promenade constructed by Maximilian, and which is to 
be extended as far as Chapultepec, would do honor to the proudest 
capital, 

So, too, the toilets of the ladies and the costumes of the gen- 
tlemen are changed for the better, and are now more costly, per- 
haps, but they have lost in picturesqueness the nearer they have 
approached the fashions of Europe. 

May 3d-5th.—I1 have seen a good many people, and delivered 
some of my letters. My reception was all that could be desired. 
Fine promises are made, but I dread delay ; besides, my matériel 
has been seized at Vera Cruz—when shall I have it? I can not 
begin the work of excavation till permission is granted by the Con- 
gress. I am also awaiting a permit to take casts of such specimens 
in the Museum as are worth the trouble. It contains a dozen hand- 
some vases worth reproducing, also a dozen bas-reliefs and statues 
of which I will make casts in paper. In the courtyard of the Mu- 
seum is found the statue discovered at Chichen-Itza by the unfortu- 
nate Le Plongeon, and which he has christened (no one knows why) 
Chae Mool, and another similar statue from the district of Tlascala, 
which nullifies all the historical pretensions of the Doctor. In the 
opinion of the learned at Mexico these two statues represent not a 
king but a god, and this god is the god of wine. Another very 
curious copy of this statue is in the Escandon garden at Tacu- 
baya ; and these three idols of one and the same god, worshiped 
in places so far apart, clearly establish a relationship between 
populations very distant from one another. I am going to make 
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casts of these three specimens, and I also intend to photograph 
them. 

May 7th, 8th.—I have seen the President, who recognized me, 
for twenty-one years ago we traveled together from Tehuantepec, 
where he was Governor, to Tequicistlan, where we gave chase to 
some robbers. I explained the objects of my mission both to him 
and tothe Minister of Foreign Affairs who was present. Both were 
very favorably disposed, but my request will have to be laid before 
the Congress. I was directed to call upon the Minister of Justice 
and of Public Instruction, to whose department this affair specially 
belongs. I therefore paid my respects to Sefior Ignacio Mariscal, 
who will take charge of my petition in the House of Representa- 
tives. He expects that the House will take my request into consid- 
eration, and pass an act granting me license to make excavations 
and to carry away the results, as also to take copies of the principal 
objects in the Museum. In case the Congress, whose session is near 
its end, does not grant the authorization I request, the Government 
will nevertheless give me a man to accompany me, and I will forth- 
with begin my work, depositing in some storehouse at Mexico all 
the objects found, and then, after Congress has given its approval, 


assigning to the Government its share, and taking away what shall 
fall to me. People show much good will, and promises are plenty, 
yet things seem to move very slowly. 

However that may be, public opinion is, I believe, interested in 


my mission. My baggage is still, owin 
other, detained at Vera Cruz. 

May 8th.—A meeting of the Geographical Society was held to 
hear what I had to say, and to back my request to the House of 
Representatives for authorization. The Society was unanimous, 
and through its secretary, Altamirano, expressed its purpose to 
second my application to the Minister. Sefor Altamirano is an In- 
dian of pure blood from Guerrero, gifted with great talent as a 
speaker ; he is the Danton of Mexico; a polyglot, a scholar, a poli- 
tician, and a /ittérateur, By the way, the Indian race is rising to 
power. Everywhere in the different departments of the govern- 
ment you see Indians who are ministers and high functionaries, 
The conquerors are losing ground, and the hour of restitution comes 
on apace. Left to itself, Mexico would infallibly lapse back into 
the hands of the natives. At the meeting there were exhibited to 
us some unique articles of pottery found in a grave near the ruins 
lately discovered in the vicinity of Querétaro, 


to some irregularity or 


iia 
5 
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EXCURSION TO SAN JUAN DE TEOTIHUACAN, 


May 12th.—Teotihuacan means City of the Gods. In the mid- 
dle of the town stand two great pyramids, on each of which for- 
merly was a temple, dedicated the one to the sun, the other to the 
moon, We know not who built them, but sundry authors attribute 
them to the Toltecs, while others assign to them a more ancient 
origin. These Toltecs, by the way, have much to answer for: they 
are credited with the erection of all the monuments found in Mexico 
and in Yueatan. This assertion will be considered later; but we 
may say that there must be some error here, arising from the fact 
that the term “ Toltec” is applied to every ingenious tribe that has 
left behind it any monumental traces of its presence. In short, 
Toltec means builder, architect, engineer. 

My luggage not having come to hand, and the Congress making 
delays about taking up the draft of the treaty I had submitted to 
its consideration, I concluded to occupy my time with a preliminary 
visit to the ruins of Teotihuacan. These ruins are situated at a 
distance of thirty-one miles northwest of Mexico, on the Vera Cruz 
Railway. Setting out at 6 a.m, I reached the place at 7.30. 
From the San Juan station the eye sees hardly anything, save the 
grand silhouettes of the two pyramids; yet to the south, on the 
other side of the railway, ruins seem to stretch as far as the foot 
of the Matlacinga Mountains, which constitute the limit of the 
valley. To the north are ruins extending to the village of San 
Martin, distant about two miles. Hence Teotihuacan was a city 
upward of nine leagues, or twenty-three miles, in circumference. 

At first view one can form no just idea of the grandeur of these 
ruins. As with ruins in general, especially when they are over- 
turned and wrecked like those before us, one experiences a grievous 
disillusion when he looks at them for the first time. It is only after 
you have made a thorough study of them in mass and in detail that 
they impress you with their amazing vastness. Nowhere else in 
America can you, in my opinion, find a more imposing mass of 
ancient ruins, nor do I know of anything that can compare with 
this City of the Gods. 

Starting from the south, near the boundary of this ancient city, 
I took a northerly direction under the guidance of an Indian, and 
we passed numerous hillocks, the remains of edifices that have fallen. 
They are now merely heaps of small porous stones mixed with soil, 
but their great number is evidence that a large population once in- 
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habited this site. Still continuing northward, we cross the Rio de 
San Juan, a little muddy stream which, in the rainy season, is a tor- 
rent carrying in its current fragments of obsidian, of which I will 
take away some specimens. 

Since the abandonment of the ruins, this river has cut a deep 
gorge which separates about one third of the ruins on its south side 
from the remainder on the north. But, while the city flourished, the 
river must have worn a very different aspect from what it does now. 
It must have been canalized, and bridges must have connected the 
two portions of the city. In fact, on ascending the north bank, I 
found causeways constructed, like the walls of the houses, of a 
tetzontli * concrete and covered with cement. The surface appears 
to have had a layer of lime, and at other points are seen traces of 
red paint. Strange to say, in some places we find two and three 
causeways superposed, the one two or three feet above the other, 
and one asks the reason, the purpose, of these successive causeways, 
on which promenaders and the citizens in general must have walked 
in crossing from one side of the river to the other. 

If these causeways belonged to different epochs, the stratum of 
vegetable mold between them would indicate a very high anti- 
quity ; and in a country that is generally dry and arid, where there 
is little or no vegetation, and where minerals decompose very slowly, 
we should have to allow millions of years for the formation of the 
two layers. But, on examining them closely, these two or three 
causeways appear to be all in the same state of preservation, and 
to belong to the same epoch ; the consequence is, that we find our- 
selves here face to face with a mystery, as is ever the case with 
these American ruins. There are plenty of erroneous assertions, 
and absurd or questionable theories—plenty of ridiculous tradi- 
tions ; but nothing that is of any real historic value. 

The farther we go northward, the more do the rubbish-heaps 
increase in number: we walk through fields bounded by hillocks, 
and strewed with fragments of pottery of every hue, and with little 
figures of idols in every shape. These débris grow still more abun- 
dant as we approach the Pyramid of the Sun. The very soil seems 
made up of these materials, and we picked up a quantity of speci- 
mens, some of them very fine. 

Soon we reached the Pyramid of the Sun, which rises abruptly 
from the plain like a volcanic excrescence, having no platform to 
support it, as have the pyramids in Yucatan. Its base is seven 


* A porous stone of volcanic origin. 
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hundred and sixty-one feet square, and its height two hundred and 
sixteen feet. It exactly faces the four cardinal points. Traces re- 
main of four esplanades one above the other on the summit, and 
there is no sign of any stairways. Possibly there was originally 
an inclined plane. 

The body of the pyramid is constructed of volcanic débris laid 
in vegetable mold ; there is no sign of mortar. But the structure 
was coated with a cement, of which large slabs still remain in per- 
fect condition. This coat of cement was overlaid with white stucco 
very highly polished, as were all the houses. At the time of the 
erection of these pyramids, when public monuments and private 
dwellings were still standing whole, and with their white walls glis- 
tening in the sun, in the midst of this splendid plain with its rim 
of mountains tinted blue and rose color, the whole must have pre- 
sented a unique and wonderful spectacle. Surround these monu- 
ments, temples, and dwellings with gardens, and then imagine what 
a prospect greeted the eyes of the astonished Spaniards! Add to 
this that everywhere one found traces of causeways which extended 
across the whole city out to the distant suburbs, and you will com- 
prehend the description given of the place by Torquemada. 

* All these temples and palaces, and all these houses round 
about,” says Torquemada, “were wholly built of white polished 
lime, so that on beholding them from afar one experienced no end 
of pleasure at the sight. The alleys, the streets, and the plazas 
were of colored and polished cement, and so fair were they, so 
cleanly and so shining, that it seemed impossible that human hands 
should have been able to construct them, or that human feet durst 
tread them. 

“ And so true is this, that, all exaggeration aside, my report can 
be believed, for, in addition to what others have certified to me, I 
have myself seen certain ruins that gave proof of all I have said ; 
and amid these temples were trees and flowers, magnificent gardens, 
and parterres breathing fragrance, all for the service and the orna- 
mentation of the temples.” 

To ascend the pyramid is a laborious undertaking, and the de- 
scent is full of peril. But, having once attained the platform, we 
have spread before us a grand spectacle—endless ruins round about, 
the entire plain, to the northeast the village of San Martin ; to the 
south San Juan ; and on the southwest Otumba, famous as the scene 
of Cortes’s victory after his great defeat of the noche triste, while 
round about is a ring of volcanic mountains. 
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Leaving the pyramid to the right, we now pursued a northerly 
course toward the Pyramid of the Moon along a splendid broad 
road, over one hundred and thirty feet in width, and bordered with 
little stone heaps, which represent the ruins of groups of dwellings. 
This roadway, the surface of which is in some spots still covered 
with cement, was nearly four miles in length, terminating at the 
foot of the esplanade in front of the Pyramid of the Moon. Before 
reaching this terminus the road widened on both sides to the extent 
of about three hundred and twenty-eight feet, thus forming the two 
arms of a cross whereof the route we had followed was the stem, 
and the Pyramid of the Moon the head; the whole forms a Greek 


om, 


; a ' 
tau ——. At the angle formed by one of the arms with the stem 
\| 


is found a mutilated statue of the goddess that formerly had her 
temple on the summit of the pyramid. 

In front of the groups of houses which lined this highway, all of 
which stood a little off the street on raised ground, are seen, in a 
perfect state of preservation, the steps of stairways lying parallel to 
the axis of the street. On these, no doubt, the people and the nu- 
merous visitors who came to attend the public or religious ceremo- 
nies used to assemble. All this reminds us of the amphitheatres of 
Chichen-Itza and Uxmal, and we are disposed to give the same in- 
terpretation to them all. 

This highway was, according to tradition, called by the Toltecs 
“the way of the dead” (mihotli). The Toltecs, observe, are reap- 
pearing everywhere, and if they did not found Teotihuacan they lived 
there. But at what period? At a time when Fate was pursuing 
them, for, according to the tradition cited by Seiior Mendoza, they 
came to this holy place to entreat the gods to avert from them the 
calamities which had befallen them. But it so happened that, in 
the midst of the dances and other ceremonies they were perform- 
ing in honor of these same gods, right on this road and in the am- 
phitheatre, there suddenly appeared a giant among the dancers, and 
all whom he touched straightway died. On the morrow he came 
again. His fingers were now long and pointed ; again he came in 
among the files of dancers, and so wounded them with his sharp 
nails that in two days there was no end of corpses. On the third 
day, on the top of the lofty mountain Hueitepetl, situate to the 
west of the pyramids, appeared a babe, white and fair to view, but 
which gave forth a deathly odor. Filled with terror by so many 
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misfortunes, and by the mortality which was decimating them, the 
surviving Toltecs 1esolved to go back to their capital, Tula or Tol- 
lan, and report to their fellow citizens the outcome of their expe- 
dition. Thereupon their priests enjoined them to quit that land for 
ever. Such at least is the account given by Torquemada; and Vey- 
tia, more conversant than he with the hieroglyphs and the tra- 
ditions of the country, goes to a greater length in detailing the 
misfortunes which befell the Toltecs prior to their extinction. 
These myths are not difficult to interpret. According to the first- 
named historian, the giant represents the heavy inundations which 
had visited the country, laying it waste. The giant with pointed 
nails represents the scorching rays of the sun which destroy every- 
thing when they are not associated with the other elements of life. 
The beautiful white babe represents the frosts that destroyed the 
feeble vegetation which had survived the preceding calamities. 

As for the tau, 7, which is the principal figure in these ruins, 
and which we see repeated in the great highway, archeologists ob- 
serve that all the nations of the earth have held that symbol as sa- 
cred and as full of deep mysteries. The priests kept these mysteries 
secret, and divulged them only to the initiates of the first degree. 
The symbolic sign of the tau, which represents a cross, with some 
slight differences in the forms, has existed among the most ancient 
nations—in Hindostan as at Palenque, in Egypt as at Teotihuacan. 
Other nations have one after another adopted it, but without know- 
ing what meaning was given to it by the priests in the childhood 
of the human race. At Benares, Madras, and in all the ancient 
cittes of India, the principal temples were cruciform. The famous 
Tenochtitlan (Mexico) was divided into four parts, forming a St. 
Andrew’s cross, as may be seen in Plate I of the “ Codex Mendoza.” 
The symbol of the cross was known among all nations of the old 
as of the new continent ; and, if we would know the meaning of this 
cross for the priests who in ancient times were the depositaries of 
science, we may interrogate the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and they 
will tell us that it was a representation of the four elements. It 
represented fire—the world’s soul ; water, which washes and cleanses, 
and which, according to Christian beliefs, effaces original sin ; 
earth, the earth which bears within itself the source of every good, 
and which at death receives us while we await new transformations ; 
finally, it represents the air in which we live and act. 

The Pyramid of the Moon is only one hundred and fifty feet 
in height, and the panorama which we survey from its summit is 
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equally grand. Toward the north we see ruins of dwellings not 
visible from the platform of the other great pyramid. Authors 
mention twenty-seven thousand dwellings, not reckoning the tem- 
ples. Teotihuacan must have been a very large city. 

On the left, before you reach the foot of the esplanade fronting 
the Pyramid of the Moon, is seen an excavation recently made into 
the side of a tumulus. The entrance is narrow, and the passage 
difficult, and within there is nothing to be seen but stones. In 
front of this excavation is seen an enormous statue in the style of 
all Mexican statues, but it is noteworthy on account of its great 
size. Originally it stood on the summit of a hill, but it had been 
cast down, suffering serious injury to its nose in the fall. It lay 
prone on the ground when Maximilian ordered it to be set up again, 
and we found it in a position favorable for taking a good photo- 
graph. This, together with a dozen other photographs taken 
amid the ruins and in the neighborhood, we will carry away with 
us. 

As for this gigantic statue, it represents one, but which one we 
can not say, of the divinities worshiped by the builders of the 
City of the Gods, the famous Teotihuacan. The idol is a trachyte 
block in the form of a parallelopipedon, very rudely sculptured, and 
in all respects resembling a multitude of other gods that date from a 
later period. However great their talents, their ingenuity as build- 
ers, it must be confessed that the founders of this city had no artis- 
tic faculty. The block of trachyte is nearly ten and a half feet 
in height and nearly sixty-four inches square at the base ; its es- 
timated weight is thirty-six thousand pounds—a rather ponderous 
specimen and interesting withal, but very ugly. 

Now, must we charge this imperfection of their sculpture to a 
lack of taste? Was it perchance some hieratic principle that main- 
tained this style, as we find to be the case in certain other coun- 
tries? Or, was it because the people lacked the tools needed for 
working hard stone? Their sculptures, some of them at least, ap- 
pear to have been executed by the process of rubbing ; and surely 
it were difficult to attain perfection in that way, as we can well 
understand. But if we examine specimens of their vases or any of 
those little terra-cotta figures, fashioned as they were out of less 
refractory material, we shall find them to be true chefs-d’ceuvres, 
genuine works of art. Thus in our first excavation at Teotihuacan 
we found some one hundred and twenty-five heads of idols or dares, 
and divers other objects, among them some perfectly modeled 
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masks. Further, every type is represented in this little collection, 
which I shall certainly duplicate on my next visit. 

Among these Indian masks which appear to reproduce all the 
races of Mexico from infancy to old age, among these terra-cotta 
specimens representing truly or in caricature all the social grada- 
tions, we find two figures of exceptional interest. 

One of these specimens is a negro’s head with thick lips and 
woolly hair, all perfectly designed ; the other the face of a woman, 
rather disfigured by a broken nose, but plainly of European or 
Grecian type, and reminding us, by its features, of the V.enus of 
Milo. This looks like a pleasantry ; but, no—my photographs will 
prove that I simply state facts. It must not be forgotten that we 
are here in the land of mysteries as regards history and race. How 
many races have come together here to blend into one? Not even 
the most learned can give the answer. Outside of the Mexican 
people—I mean the Aztecs—we know nothing. And yet two men 
have had the audacity—the naiveté, perhaps, or the impudence—to 
pretend that they can answer the question. There are many fools 
who are in good faith, and such probably are the two fools now in 
question. But both the Abbé Brasseur and Dr. Le Plongeon have 
gone so far as to say that they conversed with the ancient Ameri- 
cans, as one might converse with a friend. No detail of their life 
is hidden from them. And the second, copying the first, even sur- 
passes him in his absurdities. They have no difficulty in recalling 
memories eighteen thousand years old; they decipher every monu- 
mental inscription ; they know exactly what every man did ! 

The Secretary of the Interior has written on the subject of Le 
Plongeon’s discovery. He tells with what ardor M. Le Plongeon 
and his wife devoted themselves to their researches ; and in truth 
we must recognize in the traveJer great sincerity and much love of 
science or of fame, but still more humbuggery in his mode of pub- 
lishing his happy find. 

The pair were at Chichen-Itza, and “one day,” writes the Secre- 
tary, “certain distinguished persons from Merida paid them a 
visit. On seeing the archeologist, they feared his reason was soon 
to be dethroned, so intent was he on his meditations. Suddenly, 
like a flash, he started and ran straight for a certain point, and 
there, stamping the ground with his foot, he exclaimed, with the 
air of one inspired, ‘ Here it is !’ and there was the statue !” 

We proceed northward, always amid ruins, everywhere finding, 
as before, traces of cement-covered causeways. The fields are 
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bounded by walls built of tetzontli, the débris of the ruined monu- 
ments. We find other ruins representing the houses built by the 
first Spaniards who settled in the country after the conquest. 

The new-comers imitated the original inhabitants in their mode 
of building. The material they employed was a conglomeration of 
stones and mud, which they covered with a layer of cement. In 
the courtyards and in these open interiors the Indians of the pres- 
ent day have built their cabins ( jacades), filthy dens built of brush- 
wood and débris, which one can not enter without stooping, and 
within which one can not stand erect. Here the Indians sleep hud- 
died together, in summer suffocated by the heat, in winter chilled 
by the frosts. Their only food consists of a few black beans, sea- 
soned with pimento and tortillas of maize. Often, very often, they 
assured me, even of this sort of fare they have not enough. The 
unfortunate head of a family has sometimes several children, and 
he earns two reals (twenty-five cents) per day. How is he to feed 
five to eight persons on that? Of their clothing I say nothing. 
It consists of filthy rags, which leave the body half naked, exposed 
to every vicissitude of the seasons, 

I entered one of these cabins, and found that it contained no- 
thing whatever in the way of furniture or utensils. The wretches 
sleep in a little recess on the floor of beaten earth. In some of the 
cabins, those of the better sort, I found one, two, and three pious 
images hung on spines of the maguey. 

Outside, in the open air, is seen the metate, or stone used for 
grinding maize. Kneeling beside this, the wife from morning till 
night busies herself preparing tortillas. “Why do you not,” I 
asked the Indians, “turn to account the walls here standing? By 
roofing them over you might make yourselves good houses to shel- 
ter your wives and children.” “ Ah, sefior, we have not the tim- 
ber.” “But there are trees in the fields.” ‘“ Ah, sefior, we should 
have to buy them, and we have not the money.” “ But club to- 
gether ; three or four families could live in one of these big 
houses.” Union, association, is a force of which they have no idea. 
They squat in wretchedness, for that is their traditional state, 
which they will continue from father to son till, perchance, one of 
them awakens the race from its morbid slumber. 


THE SUN-STONE, OR TIZOC’S STONE. 


I here give in brief the history of the famous stone commonly 
known as the Stone of Sacrifices, now to be seen in the courtyard of 
the National Museum at Mexico. 
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This monument was found in the plaza at Mexico, the sculptured 
part undermost; and, like many other stones found in the same 
place and at the same period, it would probably have been broken 
up for use in paving the plaza, had not the Canénigo Gamboa for- 
tunately been passing that way, who put a stop to the work of de- 
struction that had already begun, and had the monument set up in 
the northwest corner of the cathedral churchyard. There it re- 
mained till 1824, when it was transferred to the court of the uni- 
versity. ‘To-day it stands in the middle of the courtyard of the 
National Museum, where it was placed in 1873 under the direction 
of Sefior Ramon Isaac Alcarez. 

This monument is not at all a stone of sacrifice, for it has neither 
the shape nor the size of such a stone. Its upper surface is a plane, 
while that of the Stone of Sacrifices was convex. For the better 
understanding of the difference between Tizoc’s stone and the Stone 
of Sacrifices, we will select from among many accounts of the latter 
stone the one given by Father Duran, who, when writing of the fes- 
tival of Huitzilopochtli, discourses as follows of the sacrifices : 

“There were six priests : four to hold the feet and hands of the 
victim, one to hold him by the throat, and one to cut open his breast 
and tear out the heart, which he offered to the idol. 

“The name of the first five was Chachalmeca, which in our lan- 
guage means Levite, or minister of divine things. Their office was 
held in the highest respect, and passed from father to son. The 
sixth minister, he who slew the victim, was considered and vener- 
ated as the high pontiff. His name varied according to the differ- 
ence of the times and the solemnities in which he offered sacrifice, 
as also according to the pontifical vestments he had on when he 
prepared himself to discharge the functions of his supreme dignity. 

“On the festival of the idol we are now speaking of, he assumed 
the name of Zopiltzin. His attire consisted of a red tunic fashioned 
like a dalmatica, the hem adorned with green embroidery. On his 
head he wore a crown of green and yellow plumes, his ears were in- 
eased in gold incrusted with green gems, and in his nether lip he 
had a bezote of blue stones. 

“These six sacrificers entered embijados and with their faces black- 
ened ; the first five had their hair frizzed ; on their foreheads they | 
had small disks of paper in divers colors ; they were clad in white | 
dalmaticas embroidered with black, called papalocuachtli. 

“They looked like very demons, and in this guise inspired the 
people with great awe. The high-priest held in his hand a large 
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stone knife, with a very broad blade and very sharp ; his colleague 
(the fifth priest mentioned above) carried a wooden collar, or yoke, 
fashioned in the shape of a serpent. 

“Having come before the idol they did homage to it, and then 
stationed themselves in order near a convex stone, which stood in 
front of the recess in which the idol stood. This stone in height 
reached the girdle of the priests, and its upper surface was so 
rounded that, when the victim was laid down upon it, with his 
shoulders resting on the convexity, his body assumed an upward 
curve, and when the knife was thrust into his breast the man would 
burst open down the middle like a grenade. 

“These butchers having taken their places, the hideousness 
of their aspect intensified by a circle of white painted around 
their mouths, the prisoners to be sacrificed were led in. The vic- 
tims were required to belong to certain special nations—those of 
Tlascala, Calpa, Tepeaca, etc.—for the god would have no others, 
Attended by guards they ascended, naked and in single file, the 
steps of the stairway till they stood before the Stone of Sacrifice. 
There one after another they were seized by four priests and laid 
on the top of the stone, a fifth priest securing the head in the 
wooden collar or yoke. The chief priest then laid open the victim’s 
breast, and with marvelous quickness plucked out the heart, which 
he held out in his hand toward the sun as an offering ; then turning 
toward the idol, he threw the heart at its feet. 

“So soon as the heart was plucked out, the other priests cast 
the body down the stairway. All prisoners, whether few or many, 
taken from certain specified nations, were sacrificed in this way. 

“The victims having been slain and their bodies cast down 
to the base of the pyramid, they who had made them prisoners 
seized them, carried them off, divided them among themselves, and 
feasted on them with much ceremony.” 

There were never less than forty or fifty prisoners sacrificed on 
the festival of the sun-god. The inhabitants of the towns from 
which these prisoners came—Tlascala, Calpa, Tepeaca, ete.—them- 
selves kept the same festival and with the same ceremonies, sacri- 
ficing the prisoners they had taken from the Aztecs ; and, as this 
feast of the sun-god was observed in all the provinces, we can form 
some notion of the number of victims offered up throughout the en- 
tire region on this day. I have been assured that it exceeded one thou- 
sand, But on occasions of extraordinary solemnity, for instance at 
the consecration of the temple built by Tizoc—of which the sun- 
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stone was designed to be an enduring memorial—some historians 
assert that the number of victims did not fall short of eighty thou- 
sand, others reduce the figure to twenty thousand, an estimate that 
seems probable enough. However this may be, it is seen from the 
account given above that the sun-stone, or Tizoc’s stone, can not 
be the Stone of Sacrifices described by Father Duran, and called 
Techeatl. 

Certain historians have spoken of the sun-stone as being a tema- 
lacatl, or gladiator’s stone, but that this is an error appears from 
the description given of a gladiator’s stone by Sahagun. 

According to him the temalacatl resembled a great millstone, 
and had a hole in the center. It was the custom to make a slave 
stand on this stone, and there to fight for his life. He was tied to 
the stone by a cord passed around his waist, so that he could not 
overstep the circumference. He was armed, so that he could defend 
himself against whoever might attack him. Such combats took 
place very frequently, and they attracted spectators from all the 
country around. <A satrap (as Sahagun quaintly denominates him), 
or priest, clad in a bear-skin or a wolf-skin, was the prisoners’ sec- 
ond ; he it was who led them to the stone, secured them to it, gave 
them their weapons, and commiserated their lot while they were 
engaged in combat. When they succumbed, it was he that removed 
their dead bodies and plucked out their hearts. 

In the opinion of Sefior Antonio de Leon y Gama, the carving 
which adorns the edge of the sun-stone represents religious dances ; 
but, if we accept Seiior Orozco y Berra’s well-reasoned and erudite 
views, it will appear to have a very different meaning. According 
to him, the fifteen groups of two personages each which adorn the 
circumference of the stone are designed to commemorate the vic- 
tories of Tizoc over fifteen different nations, Each nation is repre- 
sented by a man making submission to his conqueror, who seizes 
him by the hair. We give, with some abridgment, Seiior Orozco y 
Berra’s account of this stone : 

“The monument we are examining,” says he, “is a cylinder of 
trachyte, 2°69 metres (over eight feet) in diameter, 0°84 metre 
(about thirty-three inches) in height, and 8°28 metres (about twenty- 
seven feet) in circumference. The under surface is plain and 
smooth ; the upper surface and the circumference are covered with 
figures in relief. 

“Tn the center of the upper surface of the stone there is a hole 
communicating with a channel that terminates at the circumfer- 
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ence. Gama hereupon remarks that, though the face which deco- 
rated the centre has disappeared, we see that this face was evidently 
destroyed, leaving in its stead a badly formed cavity at which the 
channel begins, penetrating through half the thickness of the fig- 
ures on the stone. This channel,” he adds, “is quite out of keep- 
ing with the fine sculpture through which it runs, and clearly was 
cut in the stone at a later period by some persons who intended to 
disfigure or altogether destroy all the monuments which remain to 
perpetuate the memory of the ancients. 

“Ramirez is of the same opinion as Gama, and says that the cir- 
cular cavity in the center of the stone and the channel, which, be- 
ginning at the cavity, extends into the relief of the cylindrical part, 
gave rise to the belief that this was indeed a sacrificial stone, and 
that the blood of the victim was collected in the central cavity and 
thence passed to thé circumference through the channel. These 
transformations (the cavity and the channel) are simply the work 
of destruction. 

“It is with regret that we differ from such high authorities. 
On examining the stone carefully, we see that the circular cavity 
follows with perfect exactness the circumference of the circle which 
bounds it. Its diameter is forty-six centimetres (about eighteen 
inches), its depth fifteen centimetres (six inches), the concave form 
plainly indicating that the intention was to represent the figure of 
the vessel called xicalli, or jicara (a cup). 

“The channel, which is 1:12 metre long (about forty - four 
inches), 0°085 metre (3°3 inches) deep, and of the same dimensions 
throughout, terminates in parallel lines: it is like the horizontal 
section of a tube. From all this we infer that the cavity and the 
channel belong to the stone, and are of the same date as the other 
sculptures upon it ; for if their object had been to destroy the stone, 
they would not have regarded the central lines nor assumed any 
regular form ; besides, the chisel-cuts would have been made at 
random, without order or method. 

“ Besides, there is no question at all that the cavity and the chan- 
nel belong to and are distinctive of the stones called cuauhzicalli 
(i. e., cups of the Knights of the Sun), of which Gama seems to have 
known nothing, but the existence of which we admit on very com- 
petent authority. This monument is, then, a cuauhzicalli, and we 
now purpose to define its relations to the cuacuauhtin, or Knights 
of the Sun. 

* According to Father Duran, it accompanied the sun-stone 
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vulgarly called ‘the calendar.’ On this stone the Aztecs were wont 
to sacrifice the messenger of the sun, by beheading him. The blood 
flowed into the central cavity and was thence carried away through 
the canal and poured out before the chamber of the sun, and the 
sun, which was seated (sculptured) on the stone, gloated on this 
blood. 

“In this xicalli, or jicara (cup), were sometimes placed the hearts 
of the victims, which were then called by the special title of ewauh- 
nochtli which means “ eagles’ figs.” Hence there appears to be 
some ground for the name vulgarly given to this monument, namely, 
the Stone of Sacrifices, for it was occasionally so employed, yet, as 
we have shown, it was not the techcatl of the ordinary sacrifices, 
nor the temalacatl of the gladiators. 

“ But where is the effigy of the sun which was graven on the upper 
surface of the stone? Let us analyze the bas-reliefs, The central 
cavity is surrounded by halos formed of single or composite rings. 
The first is a single ring ; the second consists of sixteen small con- 
centric circles in pairs ; the third is single and broad ; the fourth 
single and narrow ; the fifth is made up of forty narrow rings ; the 
sixth is single ; the seventh consists of forty-eight narrow rings. 
This last halo or ring is surmounted by four figures, like the capital 
letter A without the transverse line, but with the extremities bent 
into a spiral. These divide the outer circumference of the halos 
into four equal parts. Among these figures there is found an 
eighth ring divided into four parts, each of which contains eight 
cruciform figures with a small circle within the arms. Four trian- 
gular figures stand above this ring, which divide it into eight equal 
parts, 

“In the spaces between these four triangles are eight figures in 
the form of double semi-ellipses—in all, sixty-four for the circum- 
ference. Finally, in the spaces between the triangular figures above 
these ellipses, there are eight trapezoidal figures resembling a quiver 
full of arrows. These have at the base one of the cruciform figures, 
and terminate above in four semi-elliptical figures. Two double 
circles flank this figure, one on each side. These figures divide 
the outer circumference into sixteen equal parts. The relief of the 
sculpture is twenty-five millimetres (nearly one inch) high. 

“The first thing which strikes us is the fact that these triangular 
figures, trapeziums, single and double rings, cruciform figures, and 
semi-ellipses, all occur in fours or multiples of four. It must be 
observed that among the Mexicans the number four was cabalistic 
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and mystical. They counted four cosmogonic suns or ages of the 
world ; four motions of the sun, which give rise to the four sea- 
sons ; four chief divisions of the day, subdivided into eight ; and 
four ¢lolpilli (or periods of thirteen years) in their cycle of fifty-two 
years. 

“ According to them, the sun was four times extinguished with 
the human race; four times, too, mankind was restored to the 
earth, a single pair escaping in the four great cataclysms produced 
by the four elements, air, earth, water, and fire. 

“The whole design undoubtedly was intended to represent the 
sun as the Mexican astronomers conceived of its physical constitu- 
tion. 

“We will now consider the bas-reliefs on the convex sur- 
face of this monument. They consist of fifteen groups, of two 
persons each, facing one another. What is the meaning of these 
groups ? 

“ In the hieroglyphic pictures of the Mexicans, combat, battle, and 
war had divers modes of expression. The natural, mimetic repre- 
sentation of war would be to paint a multitude of armed men fight- 
ing, the dead and wounded on the field—in short, the destructive 
effects of all the enginery of war as we represent them ourselves 
in paintings. But, probably, having found that plan very embar- 
rassing, considered as a mode of writing, the Mexicans came at last 
to represent by a single figure each of the two sides. Hence, in 
the ‘Codex Telleriano,’ the ‘Remense,’ and the ‘ Vaticano,’ and in 
other manuscripts, war is represented by two individuals engaged in 
fight. In order to avoid all obscurity, each combatant has his cos- 
tume, his arms, and his ornaments ; besides, he bears the name of 
the population to which he belongs, or the distinctive marks of his 
tribe. 

“Tn Plate I of the ‘Codex Mendoza’ we see a warrior armed and 
brandishing his weapons, with another warrior unarmed before him, 
who bows down to him in token of submission. Behind this second 
warrior is the name of the town he represents, and a teocalli in 
flames, with the roof falling. This latter sign, which in the ‘Codex 
Mendoza’ accompanies the names of all the subject provinces, is used 
exclusively to denote the cities taken by assault ; for it was the 
custom of the Mexicans to burn down and destroy the chapels of 
the principal teocalli when they took a town by force. 

“In this case the picture passes from the mimetic to the alle- 
gorical painting, inasmuch as it indicates not only the battle, but 
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also the submission, the destruction, and the pillage of the enemy’s 
town. 

“ Again, among the plates of the ‘Codex Mendoza,’ which refer 
to the conquests of the kings, one of the latter is seen with a sign 
inscribed in front of him, namely, a shield (chimalli) supported on a 
sheaf of arrows (mitl) ; near by you see the symbols of subjugated 
nations. 

“The interpretation of all this is easy. Some king has conquered 
such or such a population. The arrows and the shield possess the 
phonetic value of yaoyotl (war, battle). Or we may combine the 
significations of the two objects, and then we should read ‘ Mit] Chi- 
malli,’ which metaphorically would in the language of the Mexi- 
cans mean war and battles. In that case the sign wouid be trans- 
formed from the allegorical into the ideographical, or even into the 
phonetic. 

“ Applying this system to the groups on the sun-stone, we shall 
have no difficulty in admitting that they represent battles, the vic- 
tor being the figure on the right holding the vanquished by the hair 
of the head. The vanquished one is recognized by his bent figure 
and his submissive attitude. The hieroglyphic sign above his head 
gives the name of the population to which he belongs. We can 
not, with Gama, suppose these groups to represent dancers ; they are 
victors and vanquished.” 

According to the “ Codex Mendoza,” Tizoc ascended the throne 
of Mexico in 1481 and died in 1486, 

This Tizoc, who was the seventh Aztec king, is represented by 
a leg, which was his hieroglyphic name. The leg, which personifies 
him, is inscribed above his head. So with the figures of the van- 
quished : each is accompanied by a sign which gives the name of 
the nation which he represents. They carry in the left hand two 
arrows, and with the right they appear to be presenting to the vic- 
tor a weapon which is nothing else than the knife that was used for 
the sacrifice. 

The cavity in the center of this stone, which formerly received 
the hearts of the victims offered to the sun-god, is now used as a 
bath by the doves which frequent the courtyard of the Museum. 


Déstr& CHARNAY. 





THE PERPETUITY OF CHINESE INSTITUTIONS. 


Amone the points relating to the Chinese people which have 
attracted the attention of students in human history, their long 
duration and literary institutions have probably taken precedence. 
To estimate the causes of the first requires much knowledge of the 
second, and from them one is gradually led on to an examination of 
the government, religion, and social life of this people in the suc- 
ceeding epochs of their existence. The inquiry will reveal much 
that is instructive, and show us that, if they have not equaled many 
other nations in the arts and adornments of life, they have attained 
a high position in its comforts, and developed much that is credit- 
able in education, government, and security of life and property. 

As results must have their proportionate causes, one wishes to 
know what are the reasons for the remarkable duration of the Chi- 
nese people. Why have not their institutions fallen into decrepi- 
tude, and this race given place to others during the forty centuries 
it claims to have existed? Is it owing to the geographical isolation 
of the land, which has prevented other nations easily reaching it ? 
Or have the language and literature unified and upheld the people 
whom they have taught? Or, lastly, is it a religious belief and the 
power of a ruling class working together, which has brought about 
the security and freedom now seen in this thrifty, industrious, and 
practical people? Probably all these causes have conduced to this 
end, and our present object is to outline what seems to have been 
their mode of operation. 

It may be remarked, in limine, that we wish to examine this 
subject in the belief of the personal rule of an Almighty Governor 
over the nations of the earth—One who not only has made of one 
blood all nations, and determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation, but who also prolongs or cuts short 
their national life according to their moral condition and regard for 
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justice, truth, and peace. The Bible clearly furnishes the only ade- 
quate explanation of God’s government of nations as distinct com- 
munities, and its declarations give us both light and arguments in 
the study and appreciation of Chinese character and civilization. 
We hardly need say, too, that the ignorance of its people of that 
Book, and of the existence and attributes of God, the sanctions of 
his law, and their own relations to his government here and here- 
after, adds a feature of peculiar interest to this inquiry. 

The position of their country has tended to separate them from 
other Asiatic races, even from very early times. It compelled them 
to work out their own institutions without any hints or modifying 
interference from abroad. They seem, in fact, to have had no 
neighbors of any importance until about the Christian era, up to 
which time they occupied chiefly the basin of the Yellow River, or 
the nine northern provinces as the empire is now divided. Till about 
B, ©, 220, feudal states covered this region, and their quarrels only 
ended by their subjection to Tsin Chi Hwangti, or the Emperor 
First, whose strong hand molded the people as he led them to value 
security and yield to just laws. He thus prepared the way for the 
Emperors W4n-ti (s. c. 179-156) and Wu-ti (n. c. 140-86), of the 
Han dynasty, to consolidate, during their long reigns of twenty-nine 
and fifty-four years, their schemes of good government. 

The four northern provinces all lie on the southeastern slope of 
the vast plateau of Central Asia, the ascent to which is confined to 
a few passes, leading up five or six thousand feet through moun- 
tain defiles to the sterile, bleak plains of Gobi. This great sandy 
region has always given subsistence to wandering nomads enough 
to enable traders to cross its grassy wastes. When their numbers 
increased, they burst their borders in periodical raids, ravaging and 
weakening those whom they were too few to conquer and too igno- 
rant to govern. The Chinese were too unwarlike to keep these tribes 
in subjection for long, and never themselves colonized the region, 
though the attempt to ward off its perpetual menace to their safety, 
by building the Great Wall to bar out their enemies, proves how 
they had learned to dread them. Yet this desert waste has proved 
a better defense for China against armies coming from the basin of 
the Tarim River than the lofty mountains on its west did to ancient 
Persia and modern Russia. It was easier and more inviting for the 
Scythians, Huns, Mongols, and Turks successively to push their arms 
westward, and China thereby remained intact, even when driven 
within her own borders. 
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The western frontiers, between the Kia-yu Pass in Kansuh, at 
the extreme end of the Great Wall, leading across the country 
south to the island of Hainan, are too wild and rough to be densely 
inhabited or easily crossed, so that the Chinese have always been 
unmolested in that direction. To invade the eastern sides, now so 
exposed, the ancients had no fleets powerful enough to attack the 
Middle Kingdom ; and it is only within the present century that 
armies carried by steam have threatened her seaboard. 

The Chinese have, therefore, been shut out by their natural 
defenses from both the assaults and the trade of the dwellers in 
India, Thibet, and Central Asia, to that degree which would have 
materially modified their civilization. The external influences which 
have molded them have been wholly religious, acting through the 
persistent labors of Buddhist missionaries from India. These zealous 
men came and went in a ceaseless stream for ten centuries, joining 
the caravans entering the northwestern marts, and ships trading at 
southern ports. 

In addition to this geographical isolation, the language of the 
Chinese has tended still more to separate them intellectually from 
their fellow-men. It is not strange, indeed, that a symbolic form 
of writing should have arisen among them, for the Egyptians and 
Mexicans exhibit other forms of ideographic writing, as well as 
its caprices and the difficuity of extending it. But its long-con- 
tinued use by the Chinese is hardly less remarkable than the proof 
it gives of their independence of other people in mental and politi- 
cal relations. Outside nations did not care to study Chinese books 
through such a medium, and its possessors had, without intending 
it, shut themselves out of easy interchange of thought. This shows 
that they could not have had much acquaintance in early times 
with any alphabetic writing like Sanskrit or Assyrian, for it is almost 
certain that, in that case, they would soon have begun to alter their 
ideographs into syllables and letters, as the Egyptians did ; while the 
manifest advantages of the phonetic over the symbolic principle 
would have gradually insured its triumph. In that case, however, 
the rivalries of feudal states would have resulted, as in Europe, in 
the formation of different languages, and perhaps prevented the 
growth of a great Chinese race. In Japan and Corea the struggle 
between symbols and sounds has long existed, and two written lan- 
guages, the Chinese and a derived demotic, are now used side by 
side in each of those kingdoms. 

This isolation has had its disadvantageous effects on the people 
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thus cut off from their fellows, but the results now seen could not 
otherwise have been attained. Their literary tendencies could never 
have attained the strength of an institution if they had been sur- 
rounded by more intelligent nations; nor would they have filled 
the land to such a degree if they had been forced to constantly 
defend themselves, or had imbibed the lust of conquest. Either of 
these conditions would probably have brought their own national 
life to a premature close. 

Isolation, however, is merely a negative feature in this question. 
It does not account for that life, nor furnish the reasons for its 
uniformity and endurance. These must be sought for in the moral 
and social teachings of their sages and great rulers, who have been 
leaders and counselors, and in the character of the political institu- 
tions which have grown out of those teachings. A comparison of 
their national characteristics with those of other ancient and modern 
people shows four striking contrasts and deductions. The Chinese 
may be regarded as the only pagan nation which has maintained 
democratic habits under a purely despotic theory of government. 
This government has respected the rights of its subjects by placing 
them under the protection of law, with its sanctions and tribunals ; 
and making the sovereign amenable in the popular mind for the 1 
continuance of his sway to the approval of a higher Power able to 
punish him. Lastly, it has prevented the domination of all feudal, 
hereditary, and priestly classes and interests by making the tenure 
of officers of government below the throne chiefly depend on their 
literary attainments. Not a trace of Judaistic, Assyrian, or Persian 
customs or dogmas appears in Chinese books in such a definite form 
as to suggest a Western origin. All is the indigenous outcome of 
native ideas and habits. 

Underlying these characteristics is one general idea that should 
here be mentioned, because of its importance and power. This is 
the worship and obedience due to parents and ancestors—a homage 
given to them in this world, and a reverence to their manes in the 
next, which are unknown to a similar extent in any other land. 
Regard for parents has assumed the sanctity of worship in many 
other countries, indeed, but in no nation has it exerted such a 
powerful influence, and been kept so long in its original purity. 

In the “ Book of Odes,” whose existence is coeval with Samuel 
and David, or earlier, are many references to this worship, and to 
certain rites connected with its royal observance. At some festi- 
vals the dead were personated by a younger relative, who was sup- 
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posed to be taken possession of by their spirits, and thereby became 
their visible image. He was placed on high, and the sacrificer, on 
appearing in the temple, asked him to be seated at his ease, and 
urged him to eat, thereby to prepare himself to receive the homage 
given to the dead. When he had done so, he gave the response in 
their name ; the deified spirits returned to heaven, and their per- 
sonator came down from his seat. In one ode the response of the 
ancestors through their personator is thus given : 


“ What said the message from your sires? 
Vessels and gifts are clean; 
And all your friends, assisting you, 
Behave with reverent mien. 


“ Most reverently you did your part, 
And reverent by your side 
Your son appeared. On you henceforth 
Shall ceaseless blessings bide. 


“ What shall the ceaseless blessings be? 
That in your palace high, 
For myriad years you dwell in peace, 
tich in posterity.”—Lrace’s She King. 


The teachings of this ancient book intimate that the protecting 
favor of the departed could be lost by the vile, cruel, or unjust con- 
duct of their descendants—thus connecting ancestral worship and 
reward with personal character. Another ode sums up this idea in 
the expression, “The mysterious empyrean is able to strengthen 
anything ; do not disgrace your imperial ancestors, and it will save 
your posterity.” Many stories occur in the native literature exem- 
plifying this idea by actual experiences of blessing and cursing, all 
flowing from the observance or neglect of the required duties. 

The great sages Confucius and Mencius, with the earlier rulers, 
King Wan and Duke Chau, and their millions of followers, have all 
upheld these sentiments, and those teachings and examples are still 
as powerful as ever. In every household, a shrine, a tablet, an ora- 
tory, or a domestic temple, according to the position of the family, 
contains the simple legend of the two ancestral names written on 
a slip of paper or carved on a board. Incense is burned before it, 
daily or on the new and full moons ; and in April the people every- 
where gather at the family graves to sweep them, and worship the 
departed around a festive sacrifice. To the children it has all the 
pleasant associations of our Christmas or Thanksgiving ; and all the 
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elder members of the family who can do so come together around 
the tomb or in the ancestral hall at the annual rite. Parents and 
children meet and bow before the tablet, and in their simple cheer 
contract no associations with temples or idols, monasteries or priests, 
processions, or flags and music. It is the family, and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with it; he has his own tablet to look to, and 
can get no good by worshiping before that bearing the names of 
another family. 

As the children grow up, the worship of the ancestors, whom 
they never saw, is exchanged for that of nearer ones who bore and 
nurtured, clothed, taught, and cheered them in helpless childhood 
and hopeful youth, and the whole is thus rendered more personal, 
vivid, and endearing. There is nothing revolting or cruel connected 
with it, but everything is orderly, kind, and simple, calculated to 
strengthen the family relationship, cement the affection between 
brothers and sisters, and uphold habits of filial reverence and obe- 
dience. Though the strongest motive for this worship arises out of 
the belief that success in worldly affairs depends on the support 
given to parental spirits in Hades, who will resent continued neglect 
by withholding their blessing, yet, in the course of ages, it has in- 
fluenced Chinese character in promoting industry and cultivating 
habits of domestic care and thrift, beyond all estimation. 

It has, moreover, done much to preserve that feature of the 
government which grows out of the oversight of Heaven as mani- 
fested to the people through their Emperor, the Son of Heaven, 
whom they regard as its vicegerent. The parental authority is also 
itself honored by that peculiar position of the monarch, and the 
child grows up with the habit of yielding to its injunctions, for to 
him the family tablet isa reality, the abode of a personal Being who 
exerts an influence over him that can not be evaded, and is far more 
to him as an individual than any of the popular gods. Those gods 
are to be feared and their wrath deprecated, but the “illustrious 
ones who have completed their probation ” represent love, care, and 
interest to the worshipers if they do not fail in their duties. 

Another indirect result has been to define and elevate the posi- 
tion of the wife and mother. All the laws which could be framed 
for the protection of women would lack their force if she were not 
honored in the household. As there can be only one “ illustrious 
consort” (Aien pi) named on the tablet, there is of course only one 
wife (¢s/) acknowledged in the family. There are concubines (¢sie/), 
whose legal rights are defined and secured, and form an integral 
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part of the family ; but they are not admitted into the ancestral 
hall, and their children are reckoned with the others as Dan and 
Asher were in Jacob’s household. Polygamous families in China 
form a small proportion of the whole ; and this acknowledged 
parity of the mother with the father, in the most sacred position she 
can be placed, has done much to maintain the purity and right in- 
fluence of woman amid all the degradations, pollutions, and moral 
weakness of heathenism. It is one of the most powerful supports 
of good order. It may even be confidently stated that woman’s 
legal, social, and domestic position is as high in China as it has ever 
been outside of Christian culture, and as safe as it can be without 
the restraints of Christianity. Another benefit to the people, that 
of early marriages, derives much of its prevalence and obligation 
from the fear that, if neglected, there may be no heirs left to carry 
on the worship at the family tomb. 

The three leading results here noticed, viz., the prevention of 
a priestly caste, the confirmation of parental authority in its own 
sphere, and the elevation of the woman and wife to a parity with 
the man and husband, do much to explain the perpetuity of Chinese 
institutions. The fact that filial piety in this system has overpassed 
the limit set by God in his Word, and that deceased parents are 
worshiped as gods by their children, is both true and sad. The 
knowledge of his law can alone put all parties in their right posi- 
tions ; but the result now before us in the history of the sons of 
Han may lead us to acknowledge that the blessing of the first 
commandment with promise has come upon them, and their days 
have been long in the land which God has given them. 

There is, however, need of something much stronger and wiser 
than all these influences and obligations to control and direct a well- 
constituted state. We must seek for it in the literary institutions of 
China, and examine how they have worked to preserve it. Without 
stopping to discuss the origin and quality of her literature, previous 
to the Chau dynasty (x. c. 1122), it may be remarked that at that 
time some of the best men whose deeds are recorded succeeded in 
overthrowing the Shang dynasty, and planting their own family in 
its stead. Their sway was patriotic and beneficial, and their writ- 
ings upon the principles of good government became authoritative. 
Their empire, however, gradually fell into the condition of France 
after Charlemagne’s death, through the internecine strifes of the 
feudal kings, when Confucius and Mencius arose in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. They saw that the people were lapsing into 
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barbarism, and undertook to teach them political ethics, and 
fortify their own precepts by the well-known instructions of the 
ancient kings. They appealed to their recognized excellence as the 
best exemplars, and a reason for urging a return to those approved 
standards. These eminent men thus obtained a hearing and sup- 
port from their countrymen, while the experience of the interven- 
ing centuries enabled them to enlarge their range of thought and 
discuss every function of astate. If it be suggested that God raised 
up Confucius, Mencius, King Win, and Duke Chau, and others, as 
leaders of the Black-haired race, to give them good examples and 
wise maxims in social, political and domestic life, he also raised up 
similar guides and rulers in Persia, Babylon, Greece, and especially in 
Israel, whose instructors were purer and better than all. What, 
then, accounts for the paramount influence of the Chinese classics on 
that people, and the little regard which was paid to Cyrus, Solo- 
mon, Plato, Zeno, and others, by their countrymen of after-ages? 
The solution is, if anywhere, to be found in the prevalence of popu- 
lar education from very early times. This gradually elevated literary 
above warlike and mercantile pursuits, and prepared the way for 
the adoption of the system of competitive examinations for eligibility 
to office, which originated about B. c. 150 by the Han dynasty. 

The pure teachings in practical morality of the nine classics had 
by that time come to be regarded as of the highest authority. 
When Liu Pang obtained the throne of all China (x. c. 202), the 
long struggle of forty years had destroyed all the feudal kings and 
aristocracy with their several states, and left a clear field for the 
Emperor to select the best men from every rank of life. He natu- 
rally looked to the /iterati, whose studies in those political ethics 
had fitted them somewhat for carrying precept into practice ; and 
the examinations for office are still restricted to subjects drawn 
from those books. Strictly speaking, no religious system is therein 
taught, for their purpose is to inculcate the highest morality and 
the best government, as founded on human experience. 

The boy commences his education by learning these maxims ; 
and by the time he has got his degree, and long before, too, the 
highest truths and examples he knows of are more deeply impressed 
on his mind than Biblical truths and examples are on graduates of 
Yale, Oxford, Heidelberg, or the Sorbonne. The honor and power 
of official position and the high standing paid to scholarship have 
proved to be ample stimulus and reward for years of patient study. 
Not one in a score of graduates ever obtains an office, and not one 
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in a hundred of competitors ever gets a degree ; but they all belong 
to the literary class, and share in its influence, dignity, and privi- 
leges. Moreover, these books render not only those who get the 
prizes well acquainted with the true principles on which power 
should be exercised, but the whole nation—gentry and commoners— 
know them also. These unemployed Jiterati form a powerful mid- 
dle class, whose members advise the work-people who have no time 
to study, and aid their rulers in the management of local affairs. 
Their intelligence fits them to control most of the property, while 
few acquire such wealth as gives them the power to oppress. They 
make the public opinion of the country, now controlling it, then 
cramping it ; alternately adopting or resisting new influences, and 
sometimes successfully thwarting the acts of officials, when the 
rights of the people are in danger of encroachment; or at other 
times combining with the authorities to repress anarchy or relieve 
suffering. 

This class has no badge of rank, and is open to every man’s high- 
est talent and efforts, but its complete neutralization of hereditary 
rights, which would have sooner or later made a privileged oligar- 
chy and a landed or feudal aristocracy, proves its vitalizing, demo- 
cratic influence. It has saved the Chinese people from a second 
disintegration into numerous kingdoms, by the sheer force of in- 
struction in the political rights and duties taught in the classics and 
their commentaries. While this system put all on equality, human 
nature, as we know, has no such equality. At its inception it prob- 
ably met general support from all classes, because of its fitness for 
the times, and soon the resistance of myriads of hopeful students 
against its abrogation and their consequent disappointment in their 
life-work aided its continuance. As it is now, talent, wealth, 
learning, influence, paternal rank, and intrigue, each and all have 
full scope for their greatest efforts in securing the prizes. If these 
prizes had been held by a tenure as slippery as they are in the 
American Republic, or obtainable only by canvassing popular votes, 
the system would surely have failed, for “the game would not have 
been worth the candle.” But in China the throne gives a character 
of permanency to the Government, which opposes all disorganizing 
tendencies, and makes it for the interest of every one in office to 
strengthen the power which gave it to him. This loyalty was re- 
markably shown in the recent rebellion, in which, during the eighteen 
years of that terrible carnage and ruin, not one imperial official vol- 
untarily joined the Taipings, while hundreds died resisting them. 
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We have no space for extracts from the classics which will 
adequately show their character. They would prove that Chinese 
youth, as well as those in Christian lands, are taught a higher 
standard of conduct than they follow. The former are, however, 
drilled in the very best moral books the language affords ; and, if 
the Proverbs of Solomon and the New Testament were studied 
as thoroughly in our schools as the “ Four Books” are in China, our 
young men would be better fitted to act their part as good and use- 
ful citizens. 

In this way literary pursuits have taken precedence of warlike, 
and no unscrupulous Cesar or Napoleon has been able to use the 
army for his own aggrandizement. The army of China is con- 
temptible, certainly, if compared with those of Western nations, and 
its use is rather like a police, whose powers of protection or op- 
pression are exhibited according to the tempers of those who employ 
them. But in China the army has not been employed, as it was by 
those great captains, to destroy the institutions on which it rests ; 
though its weakness and want of discipline often make it a greater 
evil than good to the people. But, if the army had become strong 
and efficient, it would certainly have become a terror in the hands 
of ambitious monarchs, a drain on the resources of the land, and 
perhaps a menace to other nations, or finally a destroyer of its own. 
The officials were taught, when young, what to honor in their rulers ; 
and, now that they hold those stations, they learn that discreet, 
upright magistrates do receive reward and promotion, and experi- 
ence has shown them that peace and thrift are the ends and evi- 
dence of good government, and the best tests of their own fitness 
for office. 

Another observable result of this republican method of getting 
the best-educated men into office is the absence of any class of 
slaves or serfs among the population. Slavery exists in a modified 
form of corporeal mortgage for debt, and thousands remain in this 
serfdom for life through one reason or another. But the destruc- 
tion of a feudal baronage involved the extinction of its correlative, 
a villein class, and the oppression of poor debtors, as was the case in 
Rome under the consuls. Only freemen are eligible to enter the 
concours, but the percentage of slaves is too small to influence 
the total. To this cause, too, may, perhaps, to a large degree, be 
ascribed the absence of anything like caste, which has had such bad 
effects in India. 

Before speaking of the religious condition of the Chinese, the 
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evil results and defects of their system of education and competi- 
tive examination ought to be noticed. It will require years for 
them to fully understand wherein it has failed, but happily they 
have now begun to enter this upward path. The language itself, 
which has for centuries aided in preserving their institutions, and 
strengthening national homogeneity amid so many local varieties of 
speech, is now rather in the way of their progress ; for it is im- 
possible for a native to write a treatise on grammar about another 
language in his own language, through which another Chinese can, 
unaided, learn to read or speak that language. The Chinese people 
have therefore had no ready means of learning the best thoughts of 
other minds. Such being the case, the ignorance of their best edu- 
cated scholars about other races, ages, and lands, has been their mis- 
fortune far more than their fault, and they have suffered the evils 
of their isolation. One has been an utter ignorance of what would 
have done them lasting good in morals, science, and politics. Nei- 
ther geography, natural history, mathematics, astronomy, nor his- 
tory of other lands, now forms part of the curriculum ; and the men 
trained in the classics have therefore grown up with distorted views 
of their own country. The officials are imbued with conceit, igno- 
rance, and arrogance as to its power, resources, and position in com- 
parison with other nations, and are helpless when met by greater skill 
and strength. However, these disadvantages, great as they have 
been and still are, have mostly been a natural result of their secluded 
position, and are rapidly yielding to the new influences which are 
acting upon the people and government. Well will it be for both, 
if these causes do not disintegrate their ancient economies too fast 
for the recuperation and preservation of whatever is good in them. 

The last point in the Chinese polity which has had great influ- 
ence in preserving it is the religious beliefs recognized by the peo- 
ple and rulers. There are three sects (san kiao) which are usually 
called Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, or Rationalism; the 
first is a foreign term, and vaguely denotes the belief of the literati 
generally, including the state religion. These three sects do not 
interfere with each other, however, and a man may worship at a 
Buddhist shrine, or join in a Taoist festival, while he accepts all the 
tenets of Confucius, and worships him on state occasions ; much as 
a lawyer in England may attend a Quaker meeting, or the Governor 
of a State in America may be a Methodist minister. The ancestral 
worship is never called a kiao, for everybody observes that at home 
just as much as he obeys his parents ; it is a duty, not a sect. 
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The state religion of China has had a remarkable history and 
antiquity ; and, though modified somewhat during successive dynas- 
ties, has retained its main features during the past three thousand 
years. The simplicity and purity of this worship have attracted 
the notice of many foreigners, who have disagreed on many points 
as to its nature and origin. Their discussions have brought out 
many most interesting details respecting it ; and whoever has vis- 
ited the great Altar and Temple of Heaven at Peking, where the 
Emperor and his courtiers worship, must have been impressed with 
its simple grandeur. 

These discussions are not material to the present subject, and it 
is only needful to indicate two main results. The prime idea in 
this worship is that the Emperor is 7%en-tsz, or Son of Heaven, the 
coérdinate with Heaven and Earth, from whom he directly derives 
his right and power to rule on earth among mankind, the One Man 
who is their vicegerent and the third of the trinity (san tsaz) of 
Heaven, Earth,and Man. With these ideas of his exalted position, 
he claims the homage of all his fellow-men. He can not properly : 
devolve on any other mortal his functions of their high-priest to offer 
the oblations on the altars of Heaven and Earth at Peking at the 
two solstices. He is not, therefore, a despot by mere power, as other 
rulers are, but is so in the ordinance of nature, and the basis of his 
authority is divine. He is accountable personally to his two super- 
ordinate powers for its record and result. If the people suffer from i 
pestilence or famine he is at fault, and must atone by prayer, sacri- iI 
fice, and reformation as a disobedient son. One defect in all human 
governments—a sense of responsibility on the part of rulers to the 
God who ordains the powers that be—has thus been partly met and 
supplied in China. It has really been a check, too, on their tyranny 
and extortion ; for the very books which contain this state ritual 
intimate the amenability of the sovereign to the Powers who ap- 
pointed him to rule, and hint that the people will rise to vindicate 
themselves. The officials, too, all springing from the people, and 
knowing their feelings, hesitate to provoke a wrath which has swept 
away thousands of their number. 

The worship of Shangti, or deified Heaven, is confined to the 
Emperor, for to invade this prerogative would be treasonable, and 
equivalent to setting up the standard of rebellion. In his capacity 
of vicegerent, high-priest, and mediator between his subjects and 
the higher Powers, there are many points of similarity with the 
assumptions of the Pope at Rome. The effects in China upon the 
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nation have been both negative and positive. One of the negative ef- 
fects has been to dwarf the state hierarchy to a complete nullity, to 
prevent the growth of a class which could or did use the power of the 
monarchy to strengthen its own hold upon the people as their religious 
advisers, and on the Government as a necessary aid to its efficiency. 

We have seen that the popular rights which are so plainly taught 
in the classics have been inculcated and perpetuated by the common 
school education, and that the ancestral worship could not admit 
the interference of priest, altar, or sacrifice, outside of the door- 
posts. Yet it is probable that all combined would have been too 
weak to resist the seductive introduction of a hierarchy in some 
form, if it had not been that the Emperor himself would not yield 
his own unapproachable grandeur to any man. Being everything 
in his own person, it is too much to expect that he is going to vacate 
or reduce his prerogative, surrender his right to make or degrade 
gods of every kind for his subjects to worship, weaken his own 
prestige, or mortify the pride of his fellow worshipers, the high min- 
isters of state. The chains of caste woven in India, the fetters of the 
Inquisition forged in Spain, the silly rites practiced by the augurs 
in old Rome, or the horrid cruelties and vile worship once seen in 
Egypt and Syria, all done under the sanction of the state, have all 
been wanting along the Yellow River, and none of their evils have 
hampered the rule of law in China. 

The emperors at various times have shown great devotion to the 
ceremonies and doctrines of the Buddhists and Taoists, and have 
built costly temples, and supported more priests than ever Jezebel 
did, but the teachings of Confucius and Mencius were too well 
understood among the people to be uprooted or overridden. The 
complete separation of the state religion from the worship of the 
common people accounts for the remarkable freedom of belief on 
religious topics. Mohammedanism and Buddhism, Taoist ceremo- 
nies and Lama temples, are all tolerated in a certain way, but none 
of them have at all interfered with the state religion and the 
autocracy of the monarch as the Son of Heaven. They are, as 
every one knows, all essentially idolatrous, and the coming struggle 
between these various manifestations of error and the revealed truths 
and requirements of the Bible has only begun to cast its shadow 
over the land. The more subtile conflict, too, between the preach- 
ing of the Cross and faith alone in its Sacrifice for salvation, and 
reliance on good works, and priestly interference in every form, has 
not yet begun at all. 
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The power of Buddhism in China has been owing chiefly to its 
ability and offer to supply the lack of certainty in the popular no- 
tions respecting a future state, and the nature of the gods who 
govern man and creation. Confucius uttered no speculations about 
those unseen things, and ancestral worship confined itself to a belief 
in the presence of the loved ones, who were ready to accept the 
homage of their children. That longing of the soul to know some- 
thing of the life beyond the grave was measurably supplied by the 
teachings of Sakya-muni and his disciples, and, as was the case with 
Confucius, was illustrated and enforced by the earnest, virtuous 
life of their founder. Though the sect did not receive the imperial 
sanction till about a. p. 65, these teachings must have gradually 
grown familiar during the previous age. The conflict of opinions 
which erelong arose between the definite practical maxims of the 
Confucian moralists, and the vague speculations, well-defined good 
works, and hopeful though unproved promises of future well-being, 
set forth by the Hindoo missionaries, has continued ever since. It 
is an instructive chapter in human experience, and affords another 
illustration of the impossibility of man’s answering Job’s great 
question, “ But how shall man be just with God?” The early sages 
opened no outlook into the blank future, offered no hopes of life, 
love, happiness, or reunion with the friends gone before, and their 
disciples necessarily fell back into helpless fatalism. Buddhism 
said, Keep my ten commandments, live a life of celibacy and con- 
templation, pray, fast, and give alms, and according to your works 
you will become pure, and be rewarded in the serene nirvana to 
which all life tends. But the Buddhist priesthood had no system 
of schools to teach their peculiar tenets, and, as there is only one 
set of books taught in the common schools, the elevating precepts 
of the sages brought forth their proper fruit in the tender mind. 
Poverty, idleness, and vows made by parents in the day of adversity 
to dedicate a son or a daughter to the life-long service of Buddha, 
still supply that priesthood with most of its members. The major- 
ity are unable to understand their own theological literature, and 
far more is known about its peculiar tenets in Europe than among 
the mass of the Chinese. The Confucianist, in his pride of office 
and learning, may ridicule their mummeries, but in his hour of 
weakness, pain, and death he turns to them for help, for he has 
nowhere else to go. Both are ignorant of the life and light revealed 
in the gospels, and cry out, “‘ Who will show us any good ?” 

If the mythology of Buddhism was trivial and jejune, as we 
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judge it after comparing it with the beautiful imagery and art of 
Greece and Egypt, it brought in nothing that was licentious in its 
rites, or cruel in its sacrifices. Coming from India, where worship 
of the gods involved the prostitution of women, the adoration of the 
lingam, and the sacrifice of human beings, Buddhism was remark- 
ably free from all revolting features. If it had nothing to offer the 
Chinese higher in morals or more exalted or true in its conception 
of the universe or its Maker, it did not sanction impurity or murder, 
or elevate such atrocities above the reach of law by making them 
sacred to the gods. This last outrage of the Prince of Darkness on 
the soul of man, so common in Western Asia, has never been known 
or accepted to any great extent in the Middle Kingdom. The words 
of Moses (Leviticus xviii, 25, 28), asserting that it was because of 
these abominations among the Canaanites that they were punished, 
and that for such things “the land itself vomited out her inhab- 
itants,” may be adduced as one reason why God has preserved the 
Chinese, who have not practiced them 

But, while it is true that Buddhism gave them a system of pre- 
cepts and observances that set before them just laws and high mo- 
tives for right actions, and proportionate rewards for the good 
works it enjoined, it could not furnish the highest standards, sanc- 
tions, and inducements for holy living. On becoming a part of the 
people, the Buddhists soon entered into their religious life as ac- 
knowledged teachers. They adapted their own tenets to the na- 
tional mythology, took its gods and gave it theirs, acted as media- 
tors and interpreters between men and gods, the living and the 
dead, and shaped popular belief on all these mysteries. The well- 
organized hierarchy numbered its members by myriads, and yet 
history records no successful attempt on its part to usurp political 
power, or place the priest above the laws. This tendency was 
always checked by the Jiterati, who really had in the classics a 
higher standard of ethical philosophy than the Buddhists, and 
would not be driven from their position by imperial orders, nor 
coaxed by specious arguments to yield their ground. Constant 
discussions on these points have served to keep alive a spirit of 
inquiry and rivalry, and preserve both from stagnation. Though 
Buddhism, in its vagaries and will-worship, gave them nothing 
better than husks, put hypocrisy in place of devotion, taught its 
own dogmas instead of truth, and left its devotees with no sense of 
sin against any law, yet its salutary influence on the national life 
of China can not be denied. It has had a long trial, as well as 
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Confucianism, and both have proved their inability to lead man to 
a knowledge of God, or give peace to his soul. 

It remains, in this estimate of the molding influences on Chi- 
nese character, to refer only to Taoism and Mohammedanism. 
Lao-tsz’, the founder of the sect of Rationalists, was a contemporary 
of Confucius, and one of the most acute and original minds of his 
nation. The tenets of the two have been taught side by side for 
twenty-five centuries, and have rather acted as complementary to 
each other than antagonistic; the first entertaining speculative 
minds by its intangible subtilties ; the other proving its usefulness 
by telling mankind what they ought to do. Its followers have fur- 
nished thousands of volumes no more useful than the treatises of 
monkish schoolmen, and are now chiefly regarded as adepts in all 
occult lore, and masters of sorcery and alchemy. 

The introduction of Islamism was so gradual that it is not easy 
to state the date or manner. The trade between China and ports 
lying on the Arabian Sea early attracted its adherents, and its mis- 
sionaries came by ships to the seaports, especially to Canton and 
Hangchow. They likewise formed a large portion of the caravans 
which went to and fro through Central Asia, and seem to have 
been received without resistance, if not with favor, until they grew, 
by natural increase, to be a large and an integral part of the pop- 
ulation. Mosques were built, schools taught, pilgrimages made, 
books printed, and cenverts were allowed to exercise their rites, 
without any serious hindrance, almost from the first. Yet the ten- 
ets of the Prophet have made no real impression on the national 
life, and the number of his followers forms only a small proportion 
of the whole. The two great features of the faith, viz., the exist- 
ence of one only true God, and the wickedness of idolatry, have 
not been kept hidden; but, though promulgated, they have not 
been accepted outside of the sect, and have not made the least 
impression on the state religion. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. The rigid rule that the Koran must not be translated has 
kept it out of the reach of the Jiterati, and the faithful could not 
even appeal to it in support of their belief, for not one in a myriad 
knew how to read it. The Chinese could not learn Arabic, and 
there was no sword hanging over them, as was the case in Persia, 
to force them into the ranks. The simplicity of the state religion 
and ancestral worship gave very little handle to iconoclasts to de- 
claim against polytheism and idolatry. The prohibition of pork to 
all true believers was a senseless injunction among a frugal people 
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which depended largely on swine for meat, and had never felt 
any the worse, bodily or mentally, for its use; and the inhibition 
of wine was needless among so temperate a race as the Chinese. 
Those who liked to keep Friday or other days as fasts, practice 
circumcision as a symbol of faith, and worship in a temple without 
images, could do so if they chose ; but they must obey the laws of 
the land, and honor the Emperor, as good subjects. They have 
done so, and generally speaking have never been molested on 
account of their faith. Their chief strength lies in the north- 
ern part, and the recent struggle in the northwestern provinces, 
which has cost so many my riads of lives, began almost wholly at 
the instigation of Turk or Tartar sectaries, and was a simple trial of 
strength as to who should rule. While cities and towns in Kansuh 
occupied by them were destroyed in 1860-1870, the two hundred 
thousand Moslems in Peking remained perfectly quiet, and were 
unmolested by the authorities. 

In this survey of Chinese institutions it has been shown that 
the empire has owed much of its security to its isolation and the 
difficulty of large invading armies reaching it. The early ages of 
feudalism, which developed the national character by sectional 
rivalries, was succeeded by a great central government founded on 
popular consent, which molded these states on democratic principles, 
and prevented both a landed and hereditary aristocracy that could 
appropriate large tracts of country and engross both power and 
labor. The eligibility of men from all classes to office, according to 
their literary attainments, secured on the whole the most cultivated 
minds for the leading ones, and prevented the domination of mere 
soldiers over the liberties and property of their countrymen. On 
the other hand, the struggles of ignorant multitudes, led by design- 
ing demagogues to assert their rights by destroying their oppressors, 
have not resulted in any permanent changes, for such commotions 
have been riots and not revolutions, no assertion of principles being 
involved in them. The position of the sovereign, as vicegerent of 
Heaven and Earth, made him alone responsible to them for the good 
government of the land, and rendered a priesthood needless. The 
nature of the ancestral worship, of which the state religion is an out- 
growth, likewise called for no priestly officers, either to absolve the 
worshipers or intercede for them, to explain the holy books, or call 
on the gods, much less punish and destroy those who refused com- 
pliance. The throne could not gather a class of supporting nobles 
around its steps, and thus erect an official order, for the system of 
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competitive examinations had already opened the avenues of rank 
and power to all, by teaching the candidates how to maintain the 
principles of liberty and equality they had learned from Confucius 
and Mencius. This absence of an hereditary nobility neutralized 
the evils and crippled the power of caste and slavery, which would 
perhaps have grown out of sueh a form of feudalism. Finally, the 
great respect paid to parents and superiors, the social status of 
women, the legal safeguards of life and property, and the possession 
of a fertile soil, temperate climate, and rich resources—all these 
taken together appear to satisfactorily account for the permanency 
and character of Chinese institutions. 

All that these institutions need, to secure and promote the high- 
est welfare of the people, as they themselves aver, is their faith- 
ful execution in every department of government: and no higher 
evidence of their remarkable wisdom can be adduced than the 
general order and peace of the land. When one sees the injustice 
and oppressions in the courts, the feuds and deadly fights among 
the clans, the prevalence of lying, ignorance, pollution, and other 
more serious crimes, and the unscrupulous struggle for a living 
going on in every rank of life, he wonders that universal anarchy 
does not destroy the whole machine. But the same truthful ex- 
pounder of human society, which has been already quoted, furnishes 
us with a partial solution in the declaration, “The powers that be 
are ordained of God.” The Chinese seem to have attained the great 
ends of human government to as high a degree as it is possible for 
man to go without the knowledge of his revelation. That, in its 
great truths, its rewards or punishments, its hopes, and its stimulus 
to good acts by faith working by love, has yet to be received by 
them. The course and results of the struggle between the new and 
the old in the land of Sinim will form a remarkable chapter in the 


history of man. 
S. Wetts WILiaMs. 


































THE TRIAL OF MRS. SURRATT. 


Firreen years have passed since that eventful day which wit- 
nessed the execution of a woman condemned to death by a military 
; commission, for alleged participation in the murder of the President 
of the United States. ~ 

A generation of men and women has grown up since then, to 
whom the incidents and scenes surrounding the case are almost un- 
known. 

A great war between the sections had just closed. The mag- 
netic chieftain of the South, who had for so long held together the 
incongruous elements of the Confederate army by the magic of his | 
name and presence, had finally surrendered at Appomattox to the 
foremost leader of the Union forces. The heart of the nation 
throbbed with joy. Exultant music filled the air. Flags and ban- 
ners with peaceful mottoes festooned the cities of the restored 
Union, and illuminations, grand in conception and effective in re- 
sult, turned night into day. 

' In the midst of this festive period of popular rejoicing, a calam- 
ity fell upon the nation that converted all its gladness into sorrow. 
Abraham Lincoln, the idol of the people—he who, by patient en- 
durance and steadfast faith in the eventual restoration of the Union, 
by wise counsel and unswerving patriotism, had come to be con- 
sidered the savior of the Union and a second Washington—sud- 
denly, without warning, and in the midst of his family, seated in | 
one of the private boxes of a theatre, fell by the shot of the assassin. 
No one not then living, and an eye-witness to the scenes that fol- 
lowed that dire event, can have any conception of the sudden change 
in popular feeling. But one idea possessed the multitude, and 
that was revenge ; and, in the madness of the hour and an insane 
desire for retribution, the innocent were made to suffer for the 
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guilty. I was an eye-witness of this sudden and terrible revulsion of 
popular feeling that finally ended in the shedding of innocent blood. 
When it became known that Abraham Lincoln had fallen by the 
hand of an assassin, rage took possession of the populace ; cries of 
vengeance filled the air ; music, that a few hours before had been 
tuned to the high cadence of patriotic rejoicing, was now a mourn- 
ful dirge ; crape festooned banner and flag, and the grand illumina- 
tion which had poured its blaze of light upon an exultant throng 
died out in the solemnity of the hour, and every vein and avenue 
of life was filled with lamentations at the national bereavement. 
The death of the President and the attempted assassination of 
the Vice-President and Secretary of State were well calculated to 
fill the public mind with alarm, All of the Confederate forces had 
not laid down their arms. General Joe Johnston, with the remnant 
of that command which for prowess and gallantry had been unsur- 
passed by any army in history, was still in the field, but closely 
pursued by the forces in command of that renowned Federal Gen- 
eral whose remarkable march through the Gulf States from “ Atlanta 
to the sea” had disemboweled the Confederacy. No one knew 
what might be the effect of this assassination upon the dying Con- 
federacy. By prompt and efficient measures taken to prevent in- 
ternal dissension, all danger from that quarter passed, and the popu- 
lar mind was left free to visit its vengeance upon the perpetrators 
of the foul crime. Had that vengeance been confined to the guilty, 
and retributive justice visited upon those whose guilt was estab- 
lished beyond doubt, as well by their own confession as by cumula- 
tive evidence, mankind would have been spared the shock and the 
judicial history of our country the stain which time can not efface, 
of the condemnation and execution of a woman whose innocence is 
now proclaimed. Passion, however, ruled the hour, and an insane 
desire for blood ; and, as a sacrifice was demanded, instant means 
were adopted to achieve that end. The army was put in motion. 
Hundreds of details scoured the adjoining territory, and thousands 
of detectives peered into every nook and corner where a hiding- 
place might be discovered. Vast rewards of money and of high 
promotion were offered for the apprehension of Booth and his co- 
conspirators. Space will not permit the story of his pursuit and 
death in the burning barn. Hundreds of the “suspected” were 
arrested, and the “old Capitol Prison” was filled to overflowing. 
Among those whom Fate had rudely jostled within the grasp 
of an excited Administration was a woman, whose name and history 
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and sad end will descend to the latest generations of time—Mary 
E. Surratr. 

Mrs. Surratt had been born and nurtured under the “ old sys- 
tem” in the State of Maryland. In the earlier years of her life she 
had been a delle in her county ; and, at the period when, as her 
counsel, I had been brought into intimate relations with her, she 
was still a woman of fine presence and form. She had married a 
well-to-do man of the world, who, dying, bequeathed to her charge 
three children (two sons and a daughter), and a large plantation well 
stocked, and cultivated by numerous slaves ; also, certain property 
in the city of Washington, which was destined to become the center 
of universal observation. This was her state and condition when 
the war between the sections began. 

Her estate, being situated in the county of Marlborough, near 
the Federal capital, very early in the war began to suffer from the 
depredations of the army and its followers. One by one her slaves 
disappeared ; her crops melted away, and the fences of her farm- 
land were broken up and burned by troops camped upon its broad 
acres. Like all other property within the cordon of forts and lines 
of protection for the Federal capital, it soon became a barren waste, 
giving no means of support to tillers of the soil. The corps d’armée, 
and quartermaster’s department, with its seductive remuneration, 
had absorbed all labor. The furrows that were upturned by them 
gave more promise of sudden wealth than golden grain. 

In this state of affairs, bereft of the means of support for herself 
and family upon the familiar farm, she directed her steps to Wash- 
ington, and occupied as a boarding-house the premises therein be- 
queathed by her husband. 

Her family, save the youngest son, had reached maturity. Her 
eldest son, John, who had been a student of divinity in a Catholic 
college, as the war progressed, engaged in the adventurous pursuit 
of a blockade-runner between Montreal and Richmond and its in- 
termediate points. When in Washington he was an inmate of his 
mother’s home, and his companions, naturally, were men who sym- 
pathized with the South. His sister, young and graceful, attracted 
the attention of gentlemen of society, and among the frequent vis- 
itors was John Wilkes Booth, at that time reported to be betrothed 
to the daughter of a United States Senator. 

It was alleged on the trial that this house was a secret rendezvous" 
of those who plotted treason against the Government. If that be 
granted, still it can be asserted that, in all the pages of the record 
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of that trial, there can be found no testimony to show that Mrs, 
Surratt was cognizant of the same, or even participated in a single 
meeting. The testimony of Weichman—the one whom she had 
nurtured as a son, and who falsely swore her life away to save his 
own—nowhere reveals the fact that she ever participated in any 
plot, or was privy to the knowledge that in her house were planned 
the abduction and final assassination of that great man whose heart 
beat only with kindness and sympathy for all. 

How the chain of untoward circumstances seemed to weave 
itself around this widowed and forlorn woman! It is said that 
“misfortune is never mournful to the soul that accepts it ; for such 
do always see that every cloud is an angel’s face.” ‘To me it seems 
there could be no angel’s face in the dark cloud that gathered over 
this poor woman’s life. There could have come no bright spirit in 
disguise to weave about her the web of misfortune that finally 
closed around her on the ignominious scaffold 

From the time that Booth gave Weichman the ten dollars to 
hire a buggy to convey Mrs. Surratt to Upper Marlborough Court- 
House, on the day preceding the night of the assassination, where 
she went on business connected with her estate, and was made by 
Booth the innocent bearer of a note and arms to a co-conspirator, 
who also perjured himself to save his worthless neck, to the second 
day after the murder of the President, when Lewis Payne, who had 
made the bloody assault upon the Secretary of State, knocked at 
her door disguised as a laborer with pick and shovel, the chain of 
unfortunate circumstances seemed to array itself against the un- 
happy woman. These two points were, in fact, the only ones of 
any importance whatever presented by the prosecution, through 
which they claimed to have established the connection of Mrs. Sur- 
ratt with the plot to murder the President. One, as stated, was the 
transmission of a bundle containing a spy-glass and revolver from 
Booth to a co-conspirator at Surrattsville, on the day preceding the 
night of the murder. The facts connected with that charge, and 
which have never been questioned or disproved, and in the light of 
subsequent events have become fully established, are as follows : 
Mrs. Surratt had been greatly troubled about certain financial mat- 
ters relating to her estate in Maryland. Relief had been suggested 
by a friend, a gentleman of character whom we called as a witness 
in the endeavor to establish the true cause of her visit to Marl- 
borough Court-House, and at whose instance, by a letter which we 
offered in evidence, and was by him identified, she had been urged 
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to meet him on that day at that point for the purpose of arranging 
these matters. The witness Weichman was often the companion 
of her journeys to and from her estate. John Wilkes Booth, the 
frequent visitor, occasionally loaned her his horse and buggy for 
that purpose. On the morning preceding the assassination, Mrs. 
Surratt received the note demanding her instant attendence at Up- 
per Marlborough Court-House. She communicated this fact to 
Weichman, and requested him to obtain from Booth his horse and 
buggy for that purpose. This was admitted by Weichman on cross- 
examination. Weichman went immediately to Booth and asked 
that favor, stating the object. According to the declaration of 
Payne, it was on that morning (Good Friday) that Booth learned 
at the theatre that the President would be present at the perform- 
ance in the evening, and had thereupon gathered the conspirators in 
a meeting at the Herndon House, and there prepared and arranged 
the form of the deadly attack upon the President, and his mode of 
escape after the commission of the crime. When Weichman ap- 
proached Booth, it was just after this meeting of the conspirators 
at which these and other details of the assassination had been ar- 
ranged, and while Booth was still revolving in his mind the means 
of escape. A pistol and spy-glass would be burdensome upon his 
person when making the desperate leap from the private box in the 
theatre. Booth replied to Weichman that he was sorry he could 
not accommodate Mrs. Surratt, as he had sold his horse and buggy. 
Weichman was about to return with this answer when Booth said, 
“Here! take this ten dollars and hire one.” Weichman hired the 
conveyance, and as he and Mrs. Surratt were seated in the buggy, 
about to drive from her house, Booth made his appearance hastily 
upon the scene, and requested Mrs. Surratt to hand the bundle to 
Jobn M. Lloyd, the tavern-keeper at Surrattsville, as she would 
have to drive through that village on her way to Marlborough 
Court-House. As Mrs. Surratt was the recipient of this and other 
kindnesses from Booth, could she have done else than accede to so 
simple a request ? Weichman further testified that, when Mrs, Sur- 
ratt saw Lloyd at Surrattsville, she did not alight from the buggy, 
but called him to her side and gave him the bundle. Lloyd testi- 
fied that when she handed him the bundle she said : “ Here are the 
shooting-irons ; Booth will call for them to-night.” When the fact 
is made to appear that Booth was a frequenter of that neighborhood, 
and an intimate of the man Lloyd, to whom was delivered the bun- 
dle containing the pistols and spy-glass, and it is remembered that 
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Lloyd was the keeper of the hotel at which Booth often stopped 
while hunting in the neighborhood, is it singular that Mrs. Surratt 
should have made the jocular remark, “ Here are the shooting-irons” ? 
It is no doubt true that Booth told her the bundle contained pistols, 
and that he would call for them that night. And yet, in that con- 
veyance of arms and in that remark, is the point of evidence on 
which the prosecution principally sought to connect the unfortunate 
woman with the commission of the crime, as an accessory before 
the fact. And on such evidence (?) was this woman condemned to 
an ignominious death upon the scaffold! Booth instantly saw his 
opportunity to convey his arms to a point on his route of escape, 
through the journey of Mrs. Surratt to Marlborough Court-House, 
and she, having been made the innocent means of conveyance, was 
condemned and executed as a murderess. 

The other point of evidence, upon which the prosecution relied 
to establish her guilt, was the fact, as stated, of Payne’s appearance 
at the house of Mrs. Surratt, on the night following that of the as- 
sassination. A short réswmé may be necessary to present this point 
clearly to the public mind. 

Payne was a native of the South, had served in the Confederate 
army, and toward the close of the war had drifted into the North. 
Meeting an emissary of Booth in the city of Baltimore, he was 
quickly brought under the baleful influence of that designing char- 
acter. Payne, who was a stranger in Washington, had met Booth 
and other conspirators in the room of John Surratt during one of 
his periodical visits, and thus became acquainted with the location 
of the house. The part of the murderous work assigned to Payne 
was the assassination of the Hon. William H. Seward. How faith- 
fully he endeavored to perform his share of the horrible crime is 
well known, Nothing but the kindly interposition of Providence 
restored to the country the life of that great man, as Payne left 
him on his bed covered with wounds and weltering in his gore. 

In the confession made by Payne to his counsel, in which he 
stated in full his connection with the conspiracy, he related that 
after the attempted assassination of the Secretary of State, and sup- 
posing that he had accomplished his fiendish work, he endeavored 
to make his escape to Baltimore, and proceeded in the darkness of 
the night in that direction. The gray of the morning soon warned 
him, however, that it was not safe for him to proceed longer, and, 
to escape observation, he climbed a large tree. A farmhouse was 
situated not far off, he knew, as the farmer’s dogs were baying in 
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the distance. The tree, thick with early spring foliage, was near 
the roadside, and just after daybreak he heard the rush of cavalry, 
and, peering forth, saw them distinctly as they passed by on their 
search for the murderers, This rush of cavalry continued all day 
long, and motives of safety compelled him to remain in the tree. 
The gnawings of hunger were intense, and a burning thirst seized 
upon him. As night again fell upon farm-land and city, his hunger 
and thirst becoming unbearable, he descended and approached the 
farmhouse. He did not alarm its inmates, as.to do so would be 
to surrender himself to justice, as by this time the whole country 
was aroused, and placards descriptive of the murderers and offering 
large sums for their apprehension were posted in every direction. 

Unable to appease the cravings of hunger, knowing no one, a 
stranger in a strange land, with the blood of murder upon his 
hands, with every man’s arm uplifted against him, and a price set 
upon his head—in a starving condition, he sought the only means 
he knew of in the world to relieve himself, and that was to go in 
search of his friend John Surratt. Close by the farmer’s house lay 
a pick and shovel, and an old cast-off hat. These he seized to aid 
in disguising himself, and, placing the hat on his head and the pick 
and shovel on his shoulder, he retraced his steps to that city in 
which, on the night previous, he had bathed in blood the silver locks 
of an old and honored man. Tortured by the phantasies of his 
crime, and startled by every swinging bough and rustling leaf, 
with the shadows shaping themselves into forms of avengers, his 
return to the city was slow and weary. It was just after midnight 
that he reached Mrs. Surratt’s house and knocked at the door. It 
was answered by the officers who had taken possession of the house 
and arrested its inmates. The question was asked Payne what he 
wanted at that hour. He replied, seeing the state of affairs, that 
he had been employed by Mrs. Surratt the day before to dig a 
drain, and had come to see at what hour in the morning he should 
begin. He was asked where he lived, and replied that he was a 
poor workingman and had no home. That answer seemed sufficient 
to cause his arrest, which was accomplished, and he was taken to 
the office of the Provost-Marshal, where he proved to be the assail- 
ant of the Secretary of State. Tis was a part of the chain of cir- 
cumstances that wound itself about the unhappyoman. 

The question may be asked, Why could not the facts explaining 
this circumstantial evidence and confirming the innocence of Mrs. 
Surratt, be established before the Military Commission? I answer 
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as my belief, that the Commission was organized to convict. The 
state of the public mind was such that the desire for revenge had 
taken the place of justice, and, for a time, a reign of terror pre- 
vailed. In the words of the “ New York Herald,” “a thirst for 
vengeance seemed to have taken possession of every soul. It was 
felt that some one ought to be hanged, and there was a disposition 
to begin upon the first available person.” The Commission that was 
organized by the Executive order of May 1, 1865, to try these par- 
ties, was naturally influenced by the frenzy of the public mind. 
The fairness and equity characterizing the proceedings of a civil 
court had no sway in the decisions of a Military Commission that 
rejected or admitted just such testimony as its judge-advocate de- 
clared should be admitted or rejected. Under such a procedure 
nearly all evidence having weight for the defense was, on one pre- 
text or another, rejected ; and all evidence that tended toward con- 
viction, no matter how suspicious, was admitted. 

Upon the very threshold of the proceedings there was enacted 
a scene that deprived the defense of the services of a most eminent 
lawyer and jurist, then occupying a seat in United States Senate, 
and likewise fully expressed the animus of the Commission. 

On the third day of its session, General T. M. Harris, a member 
of the Commission, objected to the admission of Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson as counsel before the Commission, on the ground that he 
did not recognize the moral obligation of an oath designed as a test 
of loyalty, referring to a printed letter dated Baltimore, October 
7, 1864, upon the “ constitutionality, legal and binding effect and 
bearing of the oath prescribed by the late Convention of Maryland, 
to be taken by the voters of the State as the condition and qualifi- 
cation of the right to vote upon the new Constitution.” 

The letter, published over the signature of the Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, pending the adoption of the new Constitution of Mary- 
land, contained the following passage, to wit : “ Because the Con- 
vention transcended its powers, as I am satisfied it has, that is no 
reason why the people should submit. On the contrary, it should 
lead them to adopt the only course left to redress the wrong. The 
taking of the oath under such circumstances argues no unwilling- 
ness to surrender their rights. It is indeed the only way in which 
they can protect them, and no moral injunction will be violated by 
such a course, because the exaction of the oath was beyond the 
authority of the Convention, and as a law is therefore void.” 

This was the ground of objection as urged by the member of 
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the Commission, and which had no connection with the proceedings 
of the Commission. The object was apparent—to insult and drive 
from the court-room the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, who, it was already 
understood, would in an argument, to be spread upon its records, 
attack the constitutionality of the Military Commission. 

Reverdy Johnson replied to this base and insidious charge in a 
manner it justly deserved, characterizing its animus with proper 
emphasis. He explained at length the meaning and intention of 
his letter, charged upon them the animus of their objection, and 
demonstrated that he was clearly correct in his deductions, and that 
his opinion was the opinion of the whole bar of Maryland, regard- 
less of party. He said: “And I said, in common with the whole 
bar of the State (and with what the bar throughout the Union 
would have said, if they had been consulted), that to that extent 
they had usurped the authority under which alone they were 
authorized to meet, and that so far the proceedings were a nullity. 
They had prescribed this oath, and all that the opinion said or was 
intended to say was, that to take the oath voluntarily was not a 
craven submission to usurped authority, but was necessary in order 
to enable the citizen to protect his rights under the then Constitu- 
tion, and that there was no moral harm in taking an oath which 
the Convention had no authority to impose.” 

The great jurist said further, that for nearly half a century he 
had practiced in the courts of nearly every State in the Union, and 
in the Supreme Court of the country, and for the first time in his 
life his personal integrity had been questioned, and that it remained 
for a member of a commission not known to the law to make that 
first imputation. He would, however, say to that member that 
not only had he been honored in the practice of his profession, 
and had been the recipient of marked esteem from the highest 
court in the land, but that likewise he was a member of that 
honorable body that helped to create armies and that made major- 
generals,” 

The object of all this was to drive him from the defense, which 
was successful. Although, after his speech and manner, they dared 
not openly drive him from the court-room, and therefore rejected 
the motion of General Harris, yet the object was accomplished ; 
for Senator Johnson, deeply wounded, retired from the court- 
room and eventually from the case, appearing no more in person, 
but presenting through the writer his powerful argument on the 
jurisdiction of the Military Commission. 
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In further illustration of the determination on the part of the 
Commission to exclude the testimony for the defense, may be men- 
tioned the following incident of the proceedings: It is a fact well 
known that vast rewards were offered by the authorities for testi- 
mony that would tend toward the corviction of the arrested parties. 
Among those who perjured their souls to obtain from the Govern- 
ment a sum of money, was a party by the name of H. Von Steina- 
ker. This individual swore that he had been an officer in the Topo- 
graphical Department of the Confederate army, serving on the staff 
of General Edward Johnson, with the rank and pay of an engineer, 
and that altogether he was in the Confederate service three years ; 
that in the summer of 1863 he saw and was introduced to three 
civilians in the camp of the Second Virginia Regiment, one of 
whom was John Wilkes Booth; that the plan of the proposed 
assassination was related and approved in all its details ; and that 
it was agreed to send certain officers on “detached service” to 
“ Canada and the borders,” to release rebel prisoners, to lay Northern 
cities in ashes, and, finally, to obtain possession of the members of 
the Cabinet and kill the President. 

This wholesale perjury was so apparent that we immediately set 
about impeaching the character of the aileged testimony and show- 
ing this witness in his true colors. On the morning following his 
appearance in court we presented to the Commission, in written 
form, our allegations impeaching his veracity and character as a 
witness for the Government. By the testimony of witnesses pres- 
ent, we proposed to show that he was a deserter from the Federal 
army ; that in the beginning of the war he had enlisted as a pri- 
vate in Blenker’s regiment of New York Volunteers ; that, having 
been condemned by a court-martial for stealing an officer’s arms and 
equipments, he had escaped to the Confederate lines, and having 
enlisted as a private had been detailed as a draughtsman by Oscar 
Heinrichs, an engineer officer on Edward Johnson’s staff; that 
while serving in that capacity he was again convicted by a court- 
martial for stealing an officer’s coat and arms; that at the battle 
of Antietam he was captured in our lines and escaped by represent- 
ing himself as being in possession of the dead body of Major Doug- 
las, of Edward Johnson’s staff—then alive. 

Instead of the Commission permitting the defense to establish 
these facts by competent testimony, and place the brand of infamy 
upon a perjured wretch, one of the members of the Commission, 
General Lewis Wallace, with much warmth of speech denounced 
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the attempt of counsel to impeach the testimony of Government 
witnesses. 

We replied that such a speech came with bad grace from a mem- 
ber of the Commission, who was presumed to be sitting as an impar- 
tial judge ; that we were standing within the portals of a consti- 
tuted temple of justice, and defending the citadel of life, and that 
it was our bounden duty, and an obligation we owed to our oaths 
of office, as well as to our client, to impeach the testimony of each 
and every Government witness that could be properly impeached 
with the forms of law that obtained in a civil court of justice. It 
was, however, of no avail, and, on motion of the Judge-Advocate, 
our whole impeachment was stricken from the record. It does not 
therefore appear in the printed proceedings of the trial, but can be 
found in the files of the “ National Intelligencer” of May 31, 1865, 

We, however, insisted upon the testimony of General Edward 
Johnson, who swore that Von Steinaker was never an officer on his 
staff, but was an enlisted soldier detailed as a draughtsman. We 
also called Oscar Heinrichs, the engineer officer on Johnson’s staff, 
who also swore to the same ; and Major H. K. Douglas, whose “ dead 
body ” Von Steinaker represented to have in his possession at the 
battle of Antietam. All of these witnesses swore that Booth or 
other conspirators never made their appearance in their camp, and 
that no officers of their command were ever sent on “ detached ser- 
vice ” to lay waste Northern cities or kill the President. 

In further illustration of this animus of the Commission, one 
other case will be cited. Near the close of the trial, and after the 
testimony of the heartless and perjured Weichman had been given, 
stung by feelings of remorse, Weichman called at the rooms of a 
young man, now connected with one of the Catholic institutions of 
learning, but at that time a resident of Washington, with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy, and, during an earnest conversation, 
admitted that he had sworn falsely with regard to the connection of 
Mrs. Surratt with the murder of the President ; that having been 
an inmate of her home during the formation of the conspiracy he 
was himself suspicioned and was threatened by the authorities of 
the War Department, in which for some time he had been a clerk, 
with arrest and trial with the other prisoners, unless he -made a 
statement implicating Mrs. Surratt ; that upon such demand he 
prepared a statement, which was rejected by the Judge-Advocate- 
General with the remark that “it was not strong enough”; that 
his life being threatened, he made out another statement which was 
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in accordance with their wishes and demands, and this “ statement ” 
he swore to on the witness-stand, falsely implicating Mrs. Surratt 
in the conspiracy. The young man to whom Weichman made this 
confession communicated it to the counsel of Mrs. Surratt, and 
offered to go upon the witness-stand and swear to the same. We 
took the proper steps to have him called as a witness, but the Com- 
mission, taking advantage of a technical ground, refused to permit 
him to testify on this a//-important point. How well this speaks 
for justice! Can any one deny that the Commission was organized 
to convict ? 

It is not my intention to enter upon a defense of Mrs. Surratt. 
Were I so inclined, the limits of a magazine article would not admit. 
My object is to present to the public some of the salient features of 
that trial, and to relate a few interesting incidents, connected there- 
with, not generally known to the public. To relate them all would 
consume many pages of this Review. 

The incidents connected with the issuance of the writ of habeas 
corpus and its suspension by the President of the United States 
form one of the most interesting recitals connected with the case. 
They have been related before to a limited extent. We give them 
now to the wide circuit of the Review. 

It will be remembered that the trial was a very long and tedious 
one, consuming more than two months of the hottest period of that 
year. Our labors had been very severe—compelled as we were to 
be in the court-room, which was in the old Arsenal building, for- 
merly the Washington Penitentiary, frequently from ten in the 
morning until six o’clock at night, watching closely the proceedings 
in an atmosphere rendered very impure by the crowded condition 
of the small room, badly ventilated. 

Compelled to produce our own witnesses, frequently we spent 
almost the entire night in obtaining them from remote points of the 
adjoining States. After the long and exhaustive trial, naturally 
we were gratified at its close, and, as young men in our profession, 
still more so, at the congratulations of many of the older members 
of the bar who had closely examined the testimony, as each day it 
appeared, and predicting the acquittal of our client.. About five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 6th of July, while sitting in our 
office awaiting the findings of the Commission, we were suddenly 
startled by the ery of the newsboys on the street, “ The execution 
of Mrs. Surratt !” 

We found to our dismay that, instead of an acquittal, or at most 
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a temporary confinement of our client, the judgment of the Military 
Commission had been that of death, and the President had signed 
her death-warrant. So sudden was the shock, so unexpected the 
result, amazed beyond expression at the celerity of the order of exe- 
cution, we hardly knew how to proceed. 

Acting upon the first impulse, we went hastily to the White 
House and endeavored to have an interview with the President, in 
the hope that Executive clemency might so far intervene as to grant 
a respite for a few days at least. In this we were baffled. We were 
informed that the President would see no one. Attempting to pass 
inside of the main doors, we were met by Preston King, of New 
York, who, pointing to the guard of soldiers stationed at the foot 
of the staircase with fixed bayonets, informed us that it was “ use- 
less to attempt an issne of that character.” We went to plead for 
three days of life for this poor woman, that she might arrange her 
earthly affairs and prepare for eternity, and we were denied ad- 
mission. 

As we could not obtain an audience with the President, the aid 
of distinguished gentlemen was sought. They, too, were foiled. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that a noble woman, pushing 
aside the bayonets of the soldiers, gained admission to the President. 
Alas! her burning words and queenly presence could make no im- 
pression for the innocent. I refer to Mrs. General Williams, at that 
time the widow of Senator Douglas. 

Our next movement was, in company with the daughter, to go 
to the Judge-Advocate General and implore his services in her be- 
half. Notwithstanding he had conducted in chief the trial, we 
thought that, touched by the unutterable woe of the poor girl, the 
pitying chords of sympathy might find a responsive echo in his heart. 
Our plea was in vain. His heart was chilled, his soul impassive as 
marble. Upon her bended knees, bathed in tears, the forlorn girl 
besought him to go to the President and beg a respite for three days 
—three days more of life for the mother about to be murdered by 
the strong arm of the Government. Finally, to close the scene, the 
Judge-Advocate-General agreed to meet us at the Executive Man- 
sion at a given hour. We reached there at the appointed time. 
He had gone before us, and was just emerging as we came. 

He said: “TI can do nothing. The President is immovable. 
He has carefully examined the findings of the Commission, and has 
no reason to change the date of execution, and you might as well 
attempt to overthrow this building as to alter his decision.” We 
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left in despair, and telegraphed the situation to Hon. Reverdy John- 
son, requesting his immediate presence. He was at his home in 
Baltimore City, and telegraphed the following reply: “It is very 
late. There are no trains to carry me to Washington City. Apply 
for a writ of habeas corpus and take her body from the custody of 
the military authorities. We are now in a state of peace—not war.” 
It was now nearly midnight, and this was our last hope. But to 
whom should we apply for the writ ? What judge on the bench was 
bold enough to assert the sanctity of his ermine, and preserve it pure 
in the face of popular clamor and the well-known spirit of lawless- 
ness that characterized those in authority? We determined, never- 
theless, to make the attempt, and, although past midnight, proceeded 
to prepare the petition, upon which, as we supposed, hung the life 
or death of our client. We never fora moment doubted the efficacy 
of the writ, could we prevail upon its issue. 

Completing our labor, we drove immediately to the residence of 
the Hon. Andrew Wylie, and, just as the clock tolled the hour of 
two in the morning, rung the front-door bell. A window above us 
was raised, and the well-known voice of the Judge greeted us with 
the query, “ What do you want?” We answered, “Important 
business of a judicial character, upon which hangs life or death.” 
The window closed, and in a few moments the Judge admitted us 
into his study, clad only in his dressing-gown, the weather being 


warm. The Judge listened attentively to each sentence of our peti- 


tion, which was of some length, immovable, sitting like a statue in 
the glimmer of the gas-light overhead, not interrupting us once 
during the whole of the reading, and the brief argument that fol- 
lowed. At its conclusion he took the papers, and quietly remarking, 
“ Please excuse me, gentlemen,” retired to his chamber. 

Our hearts fell within us as he closed the door behind him, as 
we conceived the idea that he was about to reject the petition, and, 
being in an unclad condition, had gone to put on his clothes. Ina 
few moments, however, he returned with the papers in his hand, 
remarking : “Gentlemen, my mind is made up. I have always en- 
deavored to perform my duty fearlessly, as I understand it. I am 
constrained to decide the points in your petition well taken. I 
am about to perform an act which before to-morrow’s sun goes 
down may consign me to the old Capitol Prison. I believe it to be 
my duty, as a judge, to order this writ to issue ; and” (taking up his 
pen) “I shall so order it.” With many thanks we received back the 
papers, and carried them in person to the clerk of the court, who 
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made out the writ in accordance with the order of Judge Wylie, 
and at four o’clock in the morning we placed it in the hands of the 
United States Marshal, with the request that it be served immedi- 
ately upon General Hancock, the commandant of the military dis- 
trict in which the body of Mrs. Surratt was confined. 

The judicial act of Judge Wylie, performed in the face of reck- 
less passion which in that sanguinary hour would have swept away 
all forms of law, remains fadeless in its luster, and, touched with the 
mellow hues of time, stands brightly forth, crowning with garlands 
the closing years of that brave man who, in the face of bayonets, 
“dared to perform his duty as he knew it.” 

Ah! well would it have been for the judicial history of this 
country had that “writ of writs” been obeyed, and the sacred 
majesty of the law maintained ! 

The United States Marshal served the writ upon General Han- 
cock. The President and his ill advisers, believing, however, that 
General Hancock would, undoubtedly, obey the writ, assumed the 
illegal authority of suspending it. General Hancock appeared in 
obedience to that summons, before Judge Wylie, accompanied by 
the Attorney-General of the United States, who, as the representa- 
tive of the President, presented to the Court the following return, 
which was an Executive order suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 
to wit: 

Executive Orrice, July 7, 1865, 10 a. M. 
To Major-General W. S. Hancock, commanding, ete. 

I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do hereby declare that 
the writ of habeas corpus has been heretofore suspended in such cases as this, 
and I do hereby especially suspend this writ, and direct that you proceed to exe- 
cute the order heretofore given upon the judgment of the Military Commis- 
sion, and you will give this order in return to this writ. 

(Signed) Anprew Jounson, President. 


General Hancock has been charged with disobeying the writ. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. He obeyed the writ, so 
far as he was permitted to do so by the Court itself, and so prompt 
was the performance of his duty, in the estimation of the Court, 
that Judge Wylie complimented him on his ready obedience to the 
civil authority, and discharged him from the process because of his 
own inability to enforce the order of the Court. General Hancock's 
appearance before the Judge showed his respect for the civil process 
of the Court, and it became his duty to present to the Judge the 
order of the President suspending the writ, and to know whether he 
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would submit to or reject the suspension. Judge Wylie acquiesced 
in the suspension of the writ, stating that “the posse comitatus of 
his court was not able to overcome the armies of the United States 
under the command of the President.” There was not the slightest 
show of any disposition on the part of General Hancock to resist 
the civil process of the Court; and, had the Judge deemed it 
best to make an issue with the President, and refused to recognize 
the validity of the suspension of the writ, and had ordered General 
Hancock to have produced before him the body of Mrs. Surratt 
notwithstanding the order of the President, doubtless General Han- 
cock would have attempted to comply with that order of the Court, 
and he, together with the Judge, have been arrested and thrown 
into prison. The order of the Court, however, did not extend any 
further, but the Judge, complimenting the General for his respect 
for the civil authority, dismissed him from the process. The charge, 
therefore, that he refused to obey the writ is without the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

With the suspension of the writ, and the refusal of the President 
to grant a respite, all hope faded, and we proceeded to the Arsenal 
to take a last farewell of the doomed and innocent woman. On 
our way we noticed cavalrymen stationed at points along the line 
from the White House to the Arsenal. These were couriers sta- 
tioned by order of General Hancock to speed the tidings, should the 
President at the last moment relent, and grant a pardon or reprieve. 

On arrival at the Arsenal, we went immediately to the cell where 
Mrs. Surratt was confined, and there found her in company with her 
spiritual advisers, Fathers Walter and Wiget. Taking my last fare- 
well of the poor woman, I proceeded to the eastern extremity of the 
building, and there met General Hancock, who had just arrived, and 
who had come, as he stated, for the purpose of being at that point 
should a reprieve arrive from the President, as undoubtedly it would 
be directed to him as the commandant of the military post. The 
final moment came, however, without pardon or reprieve from the 
President. My pen is too dumb to describe the heart-rending scene 
at the parting of mother and daughter. 

General Hancock took no part in the execution, as General 
ifartranft had been specially designated by the President, in Exec- 
utive order of May 1, 1865, originating the Military Commission, 
as special Provost-Marshal-General to “execute the mandates of 
said Commission.” The order of execution was at length given by 
General Hartranft, and the solemn march of death began. 
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First was the boy Herold, a half-witted youth of nineteen, who 
had been the frequent companion and guide of Booth on his hunt- 
ing expeditions in the counties of Maryland bordering upon the 
Potomac, and, fascinated by his courtly bearing, had in a measure 
become his slave, and so followed willingly his tortuous ways as a 
conspirator, Next came Atzerodt, to whom had been assigned the 
assassination of the Vice-President, and who essayed to speak upon 
the scaffold, but lost his voice in fear. Following him was the man 
Payne, who marched forward like a soldier going to battle, who had 
said that he accepted death as the result of his attempt to murder 
the Secretary of State ; that he had knowingly taken his life in his 
hands when he endeavored to commit that fearful crime, and now 
had no fault to find with the Government for hanging him. And 
last in that solemn march to an ignominious death was the victim, 
Mary E. Surratt, upborne by two soldiers, as, weak and prostrate 
from disease contracted within her damp cell, she was unable to 
walk, preceded by Father Walter bearing a crucifix, upon whose 
image she steadfastly gazed. 

And here permit me to make a statement of fact which should 
for ever set at rest the question of the guilt or innocence of this 
poor woman, 

When the order came from the Provost-Marshal for her to as- 
cend the scaffold, and after the sacrament of extreme unction had 
been granted by her priest, and he had shrived her for eternity, 
she said to him, “ Holy Sather, can I not tell these people before IT 
die that Iam innocent of the crime for which I have been con- 
demned to death?” Father Walter replied : “No, my child; the 
world and all that in it is has now receded for ever. It would do 
no good, and it might disturb the serenity of your last moments !” 
To this she bowed in submission, and passed to the platform of the 
gallows. There General Hartranft read the findings of the Com- 
mission and the President’s order of approval, and, at a signal from 
him, the body of the murdered woman was swung from the scaffold, 
and her immortal spirit entered the celestial city with “alabaster 
domes and silver spires.” 

Before closing, I desire to mention two other interesting facts : 
the first, the recommendation to mercy signed by a majority of the 
Commission ; the second, Payne’s confession. 

It was at first proposed (and I have it from most credible author- 
ity) to acquit Mrs. Surratt, or at least to spare her life. To this the 
Judge-Advocate-General objected, and in its stead proposed that 
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the Commission render the same judgment as in the cases of Payne, 
Atzerodt, and Herold, with a recommendation to the President for 
mercy in her case. ‘This course was finally adopted, the judgment 
rendered, and the recommendation drawn up and signed by a ma- 
jority of the Commission. 

Andrew Johnson averred upon his honor that he never saw that 
recommendation until two years after the execution, when, sending 
for the papers in the case, he found it among them, in a detached 
form. It is doubtless true that the recommendation for mercy was 
not placed before the President with the findings of the Commis- 
sion at the time they were presented for his approval, but was re- 
tained by those in authority, who sought the blood of this innocent 
woman. 

The second fact is the declaration of Payne, made on.the morn- 
ing of the execution to General Hartranft, the special Provost-Mar- 
shal, and sent to the President by his order. The statement, as 
taken down by him, is as follows : 

“ The prisoner Payne has just told me that Mrs. Surratt is entire ly 
innocent of the assassination of President Lincoln, or of any knovwl- 
edge there of. He also states that she had no knowledge whatever of 
the abduction plot, that nothing was ever said to her about it, and 
that her name was never mentioned by the parties connected there- 
with.” 

At the close of the letter General Hartranft wrote these signifi- 
cant words : “ I believe that Payne has told the truth in this matt r” 

General Hartranft hastily sent this dying declaration of Payne 
to the President. It was, however, of no avail. Her death had 
been determined on. 

Fifteen years have passed away since the “high noon” that wit- 
nessed the execution of Mrs. Surratt. Empires have risen and fall- 
en, great battles have been fought, kings dethroned, and boundary- 
lines of nations swept from the world, since that hour of national 
disgrace, and yet that scene remains in all its vividness, to haunt 
the memory and stain the pages of our judicial history. 


Joun W. CLampitt. 








THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


lL THE OUTLOOK, 


In the idea of God, man defines for himself his theory of the 
origin and destiny of the world. The whence and the whither of 
nature and of man are involved in this idea, and through it, there- 
fore, are determined his theoretical views and his practical activities. 
If he believes that this supreme principle is blind fate, unconscious 
force, or something devoid of intelligence and will, this belief will 
constantly modify all his thoughts and deeds, and ultimately shape 
them into harmony with his faith. If, on the other hand, he regards 
this supreme principle as a conscious personality, as absolute intelli- 
gence and will, this view will likewise shape his thoughts and deeds, 
but with a radically different result from that of the other just 
stated. The former theory is unfriendly to the persistence and tri- 
umph of human beings, or of any rational beings whatever, either 
as a principle of explanation or as a ground of hope. It will not 
account for the origin of conscious beings, showing how conscious 
reason is involved in unconscious being, as one among its potentiali- 
ties ; still less can it permit the persistent existence of conscious 
individualities, for that would admit consciousness to be the higher 
principle, and not a mere phase or potentiality of unconscious being. 
Even if conscious individuals could emanate from an unconscious 
first principle, they would be finite and transitory phases, mere bub- 
bles rising to the surface and breaking into nothing. The activity 
of the first principle—and all conceptions of the first principle must 
regard it as active—must be in accordance with its own nature, 
must tend to shape all things so as to correspond to that nature. 
For activity is expression; that which acts utters itself on that 
upon which it acts. It gives rise to new modifications, and these 
are its own expression ; it again modifies, through its continued 
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action upon the object, the modification which it had previously 
caused, and thus secures a more perfect expression of itself. 

An unconscious absolute would continually express itself in un- 
conscious individualities, or, if there were conscious individualities 
upon which it could act, its modifications would be continually in 
the direction of an obliteration of the element of consciousness. On 
the other hand, the activity of a conscious absolute would tend con- 
tinually to the elevation of all unconscious beings, if there were 
any, toward consciousness. For its activity would tend to estab- 
lish an expression of itself—the counterpart of its own being—in 
the object. Arrived at consciousness, its creations would be sus- 
tained there by the activity of the absolute, and not allowed to 
lapse. 

An unconscious absolute can not possess any features objection- 
able to unconscious beings. It may create them and destroy them 
without cessation—what is that to them? But to human beings, or 
to any other rational beings, such a blind fate is utterly hostile and 
repugnant in its every aspect. Their struggle for existence is a con- 
scious one, and it strives ever toward a more complete consciousness 
and a larger sphere of directive will-power over the world in the 
interest of conscious, rational purposes. But an unconscious first 
principle is an absolute bar to the triumph of any such struggle. 
The greater the success of man’s struggle for self-consciousness and 
freedom, the more unstable would become his existence. It would 
result in his being further removed from harmony with the activity 
of the unconscious absolute substance, and that activity would be 
more directly hostile and subversive of man’s activity, the more the 
latter was realized. Hence, with a belief in an unconscious abso- 
lute, rational beings find themselves in the worst possible situation 
in this world. Pessimism is their inevitable creed. Any sort of 
culture, development, or education, of the so-called faculties of the 
mind, all deeds having for their object the elevation of the race into 
knowledge and goodness—whatever, in short, is calculated to pro- 
duce and foster human individuality, must have only one net result 
—the increase of pain. For the destruction of conscious individu- 
ality is attended with pain; and the more developed and highly 
organized the individuality, the greater the pain attending upon its 
inevitable dissolution. Nor is the pain balanced by the pleasure 
of the exercise of human activity, for the negation and consequent 
pain is twofold while the pleasure of creative activity is only single. 
The conscious struggle, being in direct opposition to the activity of 
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blind fate, achieves its temporary victory of existence step by step, 
contending against an activity whose entire reaction against the 
conscious being is expressed as so much pain. Again, the ultimate 
victory of fate removes one by one every trace and result of human 
victory, and obliterates each conquest with an accompanying series 
of greater pangs. 

With varying degrees of consistency, the religions of Central 
and Eastern Asia are pantheistic, and hold the highest principle to 
be unconscious, while the nations about the Mediterranean have 
come to conceive the absolute as conscious person. Religious faith 
is not to be confounded with philosophy, although the latter enters 
into the formation of theology. Religion addresses itself to the 
threefold nature of man—his intellect, will, and emotions ; while 
philosophy addresses the intellect alone. But philosophy attempts 
to show the rational necessity of its first principle from an analysis 
of the other principles of the world—proving them inadequate for 
their own explanation, and showing up their universal implication 
or presupposition of the first principle. Religion asswmes the first 
principle, and shows the necessity of conforming human life to the 
requirements of its supreme activity. 

The philosophic conviction of the existence of a first principle 
is a far-advanced stage of intellectual development, and participated 
in by a few individuals at best. The race of mankind for the most 
part live and die without ever arriving at a conscious insight into 
the necessity of an absolute first principle for the explanation of 
the world. All people who do not get beyond the stages of intel- 
lect known as sense-perception and mere reflection are in the habit 
of regarding the world as an indefinite congeries of individual things, 
essentially independent of each other, and self-existent. Such a 
world needs no first principle. But people of advanced reflection 
have discovered that the entire world of things perceptible by the 
senses is in a state of change from one form to another. More 
than this, they have discovered everywhere the law of interdepen- 
dence : nothing is isolated, but exists as it does through the action 
upon it of the totality of surrounding conditions. Thus to the eye of 
Science each thing is not an independent total, but a part or element 
of an including totality. Things are parts of greater things, and 
these are, after all, only temporary pbases in the activity of pro- 
cesses. When we trace up the history of individual things, we 
come on every hand to the activity of forces in which the individu- 
ality of things gets lost. Before the things were, there were active 
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forces involved in their creation ; finally, the things vanish through 
the agency of destructive forces. The individuality of forces is 
likewise evanescent, and there is only abiding a sort of mutual 
interdependence which we call correlation. At the bottom of the 
world, then, according to advanced reflection, there is a one highest 
principle which it calls “persistent force.” This is not any par- 
ticular force, though its activity gives rise to all particular forces 
in their succession. It is just as much all forces, though its activity 
perpetually annuls individual forms of force. 

Reflection at this point of progress is at a pantheistic stage. It 
has a highest principle—but a principle destructive of individuality. 
It does not explain why individual forces continually come into 
being, and continually generate, in their ceaseless play, the equilibria 
which sense-perception calls “things,” nor why both things and 
forces continually lose their individuality and pass away. 

The scientific or philosophic stage of reflection, which has found 
“persistent force” for its highest principle, is at the same stand- 
point as the religions of Central and Eastern Asia—that of pantheism 
—or that of an unconscious absolute. 

Behind Asia, in this respect, are Africa and the isles of the sea— 
all peoples who have not emerged from fetichism, They do not feel 
the religious necessity of an absolute first principle, and it suffices 
them to represent an invisible world of demons behind the visible 
world (a good spirit and a codrdinate evil spirit is much the same 
thing). Corresponding to fetichism as a religious stage is the intel- 
lectual stage of sense-perception and crude reflection which knows 
no intellectual necessity for a first principle, and accordingly has 
not yet entered the stage of philosophy. 

Philosophy begins by setting up a first principle, and it selects 
one of the principles of the world as such first principle. 

This principle may be a very inadequate one, selected from 
physical Nature—as water, air, fire, etc.—or a more adequate one, 
selected from human nature, as votc, the Good, pure thought, the 
Ego, ete. 

What has been said regarding the pessimism inherent in the 
pantheistic form of religion may suggest the inquiry, What effect 
on human life as a whole will the pantheistic form of science or 
philosophy, now coming in vogue through the spread of natural 
science, have ? 


It must be answered that philosophy, in setting up a first prin- 
ple, does this for the individual, while religion does the same for a 
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people. The conditions of life are generic rather than individual, 
and society sweeps along the individual in its ethical grooves, no 
matter what his theoretical conviction may be. The individual 
may have sapped the foundations of his religion and morality, yet 
he can not with impunity practice what his fellow-men hold for 
wicked or unlawful. The man who supposes himself illumined 
by the insight into a blind, persistent, unconscious force as the high- 
est principle, is not likely to become a criminal, nor even an icono- 
clast in a very pronounced form. The effect of his negative doctrine 
‘will be individual. Like the characters in the admirable portraiture 
of “The New Republic,” for them will be left no aspiration, no 
earnestness of faith, nothing worth self-sacrifice. The negative 
ight of such a first principle of the world transcends institutions 
—church, state, society, the family, even humanity itself. The in- 
dividual folds his hands with passive acquiescence, and enjoys sen- 
suous contemplation, or the egoism of disinterested criticism, which 
sits on its twig outside of the world, and finds its diversion in 
watching human life and deeds. 

To the scientific conviction of an unconscious absolute in the 
form of persistence of force the Asiatic pantheism is a higher truth 
than the European Christianity which teaches the existence of a 
personal God 

To its view, therefore, modern society, with its institutions which 
are founded on the doctrine of a personal absolute principle, is 
merely a temporary phase in a process which will swallow it up 
with revolutions tending toward the abrogation of its forms and con- 
ventionalities, as superstition, within a comparatively short period. 
The illumined apostle of science sees in the institutions of society 
only an enlightened selfishness struggling against the animal heri- 
tage of habits come down to us from our monkey ancestors. His 
faith does not see the legitimate outcome of pantheism in the caste 
system of India or in the Buddhism of Central and Eastern 
Asia, but sees only the removal of all ascetic elements from 
our present Christianity as the desirable and legitimate result. 
His vocation is therefore negative—to remove restraints. What 
will remain to do when all restraints are removed, he does not 
contemplate. 

The intellectual problem of the age is how to bring into har- 
mony the scientific view with the religious faith—how to elevate 
the philosophic standpoint from pantheism to personal theism where 
the Christian religion has established itself for so many centuries, 
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and has replaced Oriental fatalism and quietism by free rational 
activity. 


Il. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF METHOD, 


” «6 


Allusion has already been made to “sense-perception,” “ crude 
reflection,” and “ advanced reflection,” as so many stages of thinking. 

Some special exposition should be made of these and other psy- 
chological distinctions, in order that our survey of the method of 
demonstration may be complete. 

To “reflect ” at all—i. e., to turn the gaze of the mind inward 
upon its own movements and to observe its activities—is to turn 
from the perception of individual objects to the perception of forms 
of seeing objects—hence to the perception of general objects—spe- 
cies or genera. 

Sense-perception sees individual objects (the sporty obcia of 
Aristotle), while reflection sees the species or genus (devrepa ovcia 
of Aristotle). The individual object is perceived by the jirst in- 
tention of the mind, and the species is perceived by the second in- 
tention of the mind (prima intentio animi and secunda intentio 
being distinctions made by Avicenna). Such ascent of the mind 
from the perception of an individual object to a perception of the 
class (species or genus) of those individuals is an ascent from a 
stage of knowing that cognizes particular individuals to a stage of 
knowing which cognizes collections or sums of individuals poten- 
tially infinite. Sense-perception perceives this particular sheep, 
while reflection perceives sheep generically—i. e., all sheep. 

In the second intention the mind has ascended so far above the 
first form of thinking that it can contemplate that form of activity 
as a whole, both subject and object. To the Jirst intention of the 
mind the world exists as an infinite multiplicity of isolated indi- 
vidual things. To the second intention the world is a cSllection of 
species or genera. Language becomes possible only upon the ascent 
of mind to the activity of the second intention ; for words have 
meaning and significance in proportion as they imply a general class 
of things or actions—i. e., in proportion as they refer the special sub- 
ject under consideration to a species already known. It is to be 
noted that species and genera are not arbitrary classes, at least not 
in their normal use. 

Objects of second intention for which the significant words in 
language stand, are processes each implying an activity with several 


stages of evolution and dissolution. The word oak implies the 
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thought of a certain plant in all its processes of growth, reproduc- 
tion, and decay, and it is used as a name for the entire process and 
for each of its stages. Second intention collects into one the scat- 
tered elements which it has found to exist in essential relation. The 
species realizes its elements in succession—first the acorn, then the 
sapling, then the tree, then the acorn again, 

The individual which the senses perceive is a mere stage in a 
process, and has its explanation in the entire process, which preceded 
and will follow it. Hence the object of first intention is only a 
passing phase. Look again, and it has become another. The con- 
tinual metamorphosis in the sense-world, however, is the manifesta- 
tion of the world of species or genera. When we see the passing 
individual in the perspective of its history, and understand its gen- 
esis and decay, we have attained a true scientific knowledge of it. 

Reflection, therefore, as second intention is not the begetter 
of a world of mere “symbolic ideas,” which are faint images of 
immediate sensuous impressions (as Hume taught), but the spe- 
cies and genera of second intention are the generic creative processes 
through which individual things come into existence, grow and 
decay, giving place to others. General terms, moreover, in language 
correspond for the most part to such processes, real or fictitious, and 
therefore correspond to a higher degree of reality than proper 
names. The reality of the fleeting individuality is partial only ; in 
the process of change another reality vanquishes it. But the reality 
of the process is the reality of a might which evolves the real in- 
dividuals of sense-perception in a series, and likewise subverts each 
individual by a more potent reality. 

Objects of second intention are related to objects of first inten- 
tion as force is related to thing. The thing is a temporary equilib- 
rium of force ; force is the general might which manifests its na- 
ture in causing a series of things to come into existence and depart 
again. The activity of the mind which is called reflection or second 
intention is of the nature of synthesis, grasping together the object 
and the subjective activity (the latter being entirely below the sur- 
face of consciousness in the stage of sense-perception). This grasp 
of the subjective activity is a synthesis of the observed history of 
the sense-object into one view—the species, that which abides under 
the fleeting show of the world before the senses. 

Were the two activities of the mind just discussed the only 
ones, the mind would never inquire for a first principle, never would 
have an intellectual demand for God. But the activity of second 
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intention leads constantly toward a third intention of the mind, or 
to an activity which contemplates from a second stage of reflection 
the form of the activity in first and second intention. 

Just as second intention contemplates the form of sense-percep- 
tion, and thus gathers into homogeneous processes the scattered 
fragments perceived by it, so third intention (named “third” for 
convenience here) perceives the form of second intention and gath- 
ers into one view all its species and genera. Hence arises philosophy 
or theology. 

The intellectual activity of the race—a vast process of expe- 
rience, intercommunication, and assimilation, carried on through 
millenniums—has reached one by one the various general concep- 
tions which are the heritage of its culture, and are embalmed and 
preserved in language (not the language of one people alone, but 
of all peoples ; for each people has collected its experience into 
combinations expressed by general terms, no one of which exactly 
corresponds to any one of another people). These general terms 
vary in degrees of extension and comprehension. Thus one general 
idea stands for a process so extensive as to include many less ge- 
neric processes, as plant includes trees, grass, mosses, ete., each one 
of which includes subordinate processes, as tree includes oaks, 
maples, pines, ete. Very general ideas have thus arisen from the 
synthesis of the second activity: there are matter, life, force, na- 
ture, motion, besides more universal ones, such as essence, cause, 
form, difference, substance, existence, mode, quantity, quality, be- 
ing. All of these terms arise through the mental activity of the 
race, and do not, as yet, imply any activity of the third intention 
of the mind. When, however, the mind selects one of these gen- 
eral concepts, and sets it up as the one source, support, and end of 
all the other species and genera of the world, then the mind as- 
cends to a third activity, and becomes philosophical and theologi- 
eal. It makes a final reduction of the multiplicity of the sense- 
world to unity. Its activity, no matter how feeble, or how crude 
its results, is directed upon the form of the lower activities ; and 
its syntheses each include or aim to include, the totality of the 
objects of second intention. 

The implication or presupposition of the point of view of 
even the lowest realization of philosophy is such that out of it 
may be deduced the first principle of the highest philosophy. 
It makes no difference for this purpose whether we take the first 
principle of Thales (water), Parmenides (being), Pythagoras (num- 
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ber), Aristotle (vot¢ tommtixdc), Leibnitz (the self-representing 
monad), or of Fichte (the Ego). Let one set up as the first prin- 
ciple any of these, or any others—such as matter, force, etc. ; it is 
all only a difference in names as to what is really implied or pre- 
supposed. It is not, however, by any means indifferent for the 
followers of the philosophy or theology whether they endeavor to 
think the first principle under a term of spiritual import or not. 

In order to illustrate this position, let the first principle set up 
by third intention—as the one adequate to explain all others, and 
be the origin, sustaining cause, and final destroyer of them—be 
represented by x; 2 will thus stand for water, being, number, 
matter, spirit, or any other category assumed as first principle. 
Then, according to the conditions implied or presupposed, it will 
logically follow that— 

1. x is the ultimate principle, the whence and whither of all. 

2. zis thus set up as a universal which is the sole origin of all 
particular existences, and also the final goal of the same. 

3. Hence z is an active energy giving rise to special existences, 
and also changing them into others with all the method and ar- 
rangement which we can see in natural laws, for 2 must contain in 
it the potentiality of all that comes from it. 

4, Hence z is creative, causing to arise within its own general 
substance those particular limitations which constitute the charac- 
teristic distinctions and the individuality of things. It is negative 
or destroyer in that it annuls the individuality of particular things, 
causing to vanish those limitations which separate or distinguish 
this thing from that thing. 

5. Such a principle as 2 is thus defined to be, in accordance 
with the functions necessary to it for the réle of absolute (viz., that 
it causes existences to arise from its own substance by the energy 
of its own activity upon itself and within itself, entirely uncondi- 
tioned by any other existence or energy) is self-determination, and 
therefore analogous to that factor in all our knowing which we 
term the Ego—an activity which is universal and devoid of form, 
and yet is incessantly producing and annulling forms, by thinking 
various thoughts, and creating mental images. 

6. Further, by way of explanation: 2 is a general concept—all 
highest principles are selected from the products of second intention. 

Hence 2, itself a term for species or genus as resulting from 
second intention, is made altogether unique through the fact of its 
being set up as the absolute or as the totality and entirety of cogni- 
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tion ; and hence, as not limited through other cognitions, but as 
containing within itself all limitations necessary for the particu- 
larization of other cognitions. Hence, like the pure Ego, it is the 
potentiality of all special ideas and an active process giving rise to 
actual particular existence. 

7. Thus no matter what name is given to an absolute first prin- 
ciple, such a principle set up to explain the whence of what is, and 
the whither it is tending in its present state of becoming, implies 
the thought of a totality which is purely universal and at the same 
time a pure activity originating special existences ; hence, the first 
principle is self-determining. 


While the mere fact of undertaking to construct a system of 
philosophy implies so much, being, as it is, founded on at least a 
glimpse of the third intention of the mind, on the other hand the 
actual history of philosophy shows us all degrees of crudeness in 
the realization of the attempt. There, are, in fact in philosophy 
three phases of reflection—perhaps as distinct as “intentions of the 
mind.” The first stage of philosophizing is content with dogmati- 
cally assuming some one genus or species as the first principle of 
all that it sees in the world. 

The Ionian hylozoists, for example, selected water, air, fire, etc. 
But the stage of dogmatism does not prove its first principle—i. e., 
show thatit is the ultimate presupposition of each and every other 
principle. Hence arises the second stage of philosophy, which con- 
templates method, or the process of deriving and explaining. It 
looks upon the procedure of dogmatism as a whole, as a form, and 
in this respect is a new intention (a fourth). 

All philosophical skepticism arises in this intention which looks 
upon method. A higher grade of reflection, which contemplates 
method as a totality and sees what the standpoint of method im- 
plies, exhausts the possibilities of reflection, for it sees philosophic 
truth in a system in which principles and method are united. It 
sees that every method implies the principle of self-determination, 
not only as first principle, but also as method; and thus that 
method and first principle are identical when clearly seen. All 
systems in which method and first principle differ are inadequate 
and contain implicit contradiction. 

These several intentions of the mind are possible to every hu- 
man being, but only two are realized fully in ordinary intellectual 
culture. Religious doctrine supplies the want of the third inten- 
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tion to most minds. Indeed, the first or dogmatic stage of the third 
intention of the mind is prolific in theosophic systems and abounds 
more in faith than in scientific insight. The mind sees the neces- 
sity of a first principle, and recognizes personality in it, before it 
comes to a knowledge of philosophic method. 


III, THE EXPOSITION, 


The most central road traveled by philosophers to the insight into 
the first principle is that which starts from the idea of dependence. 

1. A being is either dependent or independent ; if it is depen- 
dent it implies another being upon which it depends, and to which 
it belongs as a part to a whole, making with it only one being. A 
chain of dependent beings is thus in reality only one dependent being. 

2. Hence, all being is independent or else a part or element of 
independent being. Reciprocal dependence (A depending upon B, 
and B likewise upon A) makes an independent including whole as 
asystem. All total beings or total systems are independent. 

3. But independent being must have determinations (qualities, 
attributes, modes of existence, which give it a character), otherwise 
it would be an empty void, a pure nothing, even though dignified 
by the name of the “absolute.” 

4. If determinations are from without, external, they are limi- 
tations and modifications received through another being. But all 
such modification or limitation through another renders the limited 
and modified somewhat dependent ; it depends on the other which 
limits or modifies it. Hence, the independent being can not have 
external limitations or modifications—modifications which it re- 
ceives from others. Yet it must have determinations, and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that it be self-determined, and only self-determined. 

5. Pure self-determination implies that every phase of its con- 
stitution or nature is self-originated. What it is, is so because it 
determines itself to be so. Thus it exists dually (a) as determiner 
or determining subject—active energy ; and (b) determined, passive 
product of its activity. 

6. If the action of self-determination results in producing a pas- 
sive product, it is self-destructive and contradictory. In order that 
the active self shall determine itself as active, it is necessary that 
self-determined as product must become self-active. The object 
must become subject. 

7. That which can develop or become is necessarily only in 
part real ; it is partly potential and partly real. When a being is 
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real in all its potentialities at once, it is evident that it can not 
change. If the all were a progressive being, it would follow that 
it possessed potentialities other than its reality ; but only a finite 
time can separate a developing being from realizing all of its poten- 
tialities ; an infinite interval is incompatible with potentiality—that 
which will never be realized is for that reason no potentiality. 
The absolute self-determined is therefore perfect realization from 
eternity. It does not become, although there may be a sphere of 
becoming within one of its aspects (active or passive) as a subor- 
dinate limited phase thereof. It remains now to investigate (A) 
what this form is which contains the identity of active and passive, 
and (B) the existence of a phase of becoming (in order to account 
for a world of change and development). 

8. The action of a cause results in modifying the object upon 
which it acts so as to bring it into identity with the cause. It 
annuls determinations which it finds existent in the object, and 
replaces them with its own. A cause continuous in its action re- 
peats the process, and annuls again and again the determinations of 
the object, replacing them by determinations of its own. The first 
determinations may have been quite alien to those of the cause. 
Its activity annulled these and modified the object so that it became 
partially homogeneous with the cause. The subsequent action re- 
places the determinations already partly its own by others still more 
assimilated to the cause. Thus, too, the self-determining, in its 
first phase having the form of self-opposition into active and pas- 
sive, is a perpetual assimilation in which the self as object (self- 
determined) becomes identical with the pure activity as subject 
(self-determined). 

This involves the fact that the self-determiner determines itself 
as self-determiner—i. e., as active, as subject. And there is de- 
velopment until this process is complete. Hence the first princi- 
ple as self-determining is in one phase (that of subject) primordial 
self-determiner (pure activity), and in its other phase likewise a 
self-determiner which has become self-determining (active) from a 
state of being self-determined (passive) ; and this becoming is a 
process which, as far as the absolute is concerned, has been com- 
pleted from eternity (hence the concept of “the eternally begotten 
Son,” “the Word which was in the beginning ”—a word eternally 
spoken, but still a “word ”) ; but, in another aspect (still to be ex- 
plained), this becoming is realized as a finite process, and this is the 
world as manifestation—as nature and history. 
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9. The “eternally become ”—the object, or passive side of the 
absolute self-determining, which has become self-active, self-ob- 
ject—has reached identity with the primordial pure activity of the 
first principle—it is the image of the absolute, and is absolute. The 
first principle may be said to have eternally reflected itself in this 
image. Whence then finite, imperfect creatures, whence are birth 
and decay, change and vicissitude ?—these are involved in the na- 
ture of the image. It contains implicitly the process of develop- 
ment, from the pure passive to the pure active. It (the image), too, 
is a self-object, and reflects itself—as a self-determiner which is 
active, and a self-determined which is or has been passive. 

This image of the image is a complete or total manifestation of 
the entire process implicit in the “ eternally-become ” image. The 
necessity of the existence of this second image is found in the fact 
that the first must be self-object, and, as self-object, it must see 
itself as a return in all its stages—and hence an infinitely multiple 
world of beings in all degrees of perfection—from pure space (chaos) 
up to pure self-determination (“the just made perfect”); and 
besides this the world of beings must be a world of change, or of 
active annulment, of all lower forms by the action of laws which 
cause them to give place to higher beings. 

This second image is therefore creation, so called, the world 
of nature and history—an eternal metamorphosis of each phase of 
being into a higher one (thus progressive development), but an eternal 
welling up of lower and lowest-organized beings from the abyss be- 
cause this image must always be complete, resting on chaos below 
and on pure self-determination above. Chaos is realized in pure 
space—the empty externality devoid of contents—pure externality. 

What is the highest being in the scale of existence? What is 
the link which constitutes the return to the pure activity ? 

10. The pure activity of self-determining which is not passive 
nor limited, but only the producer of limits, comes into identity 
with itself when its object, too, is self-determining, and a pure ac- 
tivity. Pure activity is timeless and spaceless. Time and space 
are conditions only of what is dependent and limited from without. 
Hence the first principle transcends time and space, and so also does 
and must its (the first) image transcend them likewise. The second 
image begins as limited by time and space (nature) and becomes 
pure activity transcending time and space (in man’s spiritual de- 
velopment). The primordial activity is a producer of results, but 
of free results. Hence it is an activity of thought and of con- 
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sciousness, and not the functioning of a blind force. It makes 
distinctions, but such as are not conditioned through an objec- 
tive, independent world, nor such as are purely subjective in the 
sense that they are less real than things of sense. No form of 
existence in the world of finite things has this peculiarity—the mind 
of man, however, realizes its several phases: these are freedom 
(ability to form and unform its objects), self-reflection (ability to 
realize its own might through the annulment of any determination 
it has caused), self-consciousness (through this penetration of each 
object, being its cause, sustainer, and destroyer, its determinations 
are transparent—i. e., realized in a threefold manner to be its own 
determinations and not produced by alien power). The highest 
form of being in the world must, therefore, be that of conscious 
being. On the stage of mind, being becomes progressive through 
its own activity, and not merely through interaction with others 
(i. e., progressive as an individual and not merely as species). The 
individual as conscious being can annul his own limits, and change 
without losing his individuality ; he can become generic, or become 
species, by assimilating through his own activity the determinations 
of the world. (This power of self-development, culture, is that 
which makes man the microcosm: he realizes within himself the 
determinations of the macrocosm, and becomes its image—not an 
image of its fleeting, particular forms, but an image of its abiding, 
eternal process—the process of manifestation of eternal self-con- 
sciousness.) In this is to be found the doctrine of the individual 
immortality of men, as distinguished from the immortality of the 
species or of mind as an abstract process. 

The ascent from the standpoint of ordinary consciousness to this 
one of self-consciousness is involved in the doctrine of reflection, or 
of the “intentions of the mind,” already treated. Lest the position 
here taken be confounded with pantheism, a distinction must be 
drawn between the two forms of necessity. 

11. Freedom underlies fate, which is external necessity. Let one 
set up fate as the highest principle, and it will exhibit this as follows : 

a. All things are necessitated, each being what it is because the 
totality of conditions makes it to be what it is, and prevents it from 
becoming aught else. 

b. But the existence of change as a fact offers itself for explana- 
tion. Hence we must say when we see something new originate, 
and replace something old that ceases to be, that this happens be- 
cause the totality of conditions necessitates it. 
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c. But how can the same totality of conditions be the necessity 
of both the new and the old? If it allowed the old to give place 
to the new, it did not necessitate it to be what it was, for other- 
wise how does it equally permit the new? If fate is indifferent to 
old and new, allowing the one to succeed the other, it follows that 
there isa play of chance or contingency within it, which destroys 
its constraining effect, and we shall have to correct our principle, or 
else say that the totality of condition changes, and that the old was 
necessitated by a former totality and the new by a new to- 
tality. 

d. Hence we have introduced change into the totality of condi- 
tions, and this introduces potentiality. The totality is not only a 
reality but has likewise the potentiality of becoming different, and 
it necessitates itself to become (or change into) what it is potentially. 
Hence the totality is a self-determined, and therefore fate presup- 
poses self-determination as its ground. 

With self-determination we pass from the dominance of the idea 
of efficient cause (which as first principle is the doctrine of fate) to 
final cause (the doctrine of freedom and of personal God), With 
self-determination no particular being comes into existence except 
as tributary to realizing or manifesting self-determination, and there- 
fore every existence has its sufficient explanation not through an 
efficient cause, but through final cause. The explanation, of a thing 
or event, therefore, consists in showing its function in the process 
of manifestation of self-determination as the highest principle. 
Efficient cause is fate : final cause is freedom. 

This is the standpoint of Aristotle (“ Meta.” xi, 6, 7), and of the 
thinkers after him, that have had any insight into the highest form 
of reflection (fifth intention of the mind). He who will may ascend 
into their thought, but not without energy of his own. For par- 
ticipation in the wealth of ideas is only for those who undertake 
the labor of rethinking them. Questions of fact in the realm of 
sensuous phenomena may be “settled” by the investigations of 
others, but in the realm of ideas nothing can be “ settled ” for the 
mind that does not think out and see the necessary results of the 
demonstration. All individuals are born into the lowest stage of 
mind, and inherit no ready-made insights, but must obtain them 
through their own study and reflection. The royal road to this is 
to be found in a study of the great thinkers of the race. 


Witituam T. Harris. 








STEAMBOAT DISASTERS. 


Atrnoven there are many points of resemblance between the 
ocean-steamer and the steamers running in sounds and along shore, 
it will be necessary to treat of them separately. The greater num- 
ber running on the Atlantic being under foreign flags, we can only 
hope to influence them through public opinion. Speed, economy of 
fuel, and luxurious accommodations are the principal elements com- 
manding success, and, so far as we know, those carrying passengers 
and valuable goods are well equipped and well commanded ; the 
traveler seeking comfort goes on board and examines the cabins, 
the smoking-room, and the bath-room ; he does not inspect the life- 
boats or the rafts and life-saving gear, nor does he ask to see the 
station-bills ; the accommodations and the bill of fare are to him 
the most important. There is another class of steamers plying on 
the great thoroughfare which take few or no passengers ; they are 
generally long, deep, and narrow craft, some of them having double 
bottoms divided into spaces or tanks wherein water-ballast to the 
extent of several hundred tons can be carried when the vessel is 
light, and which, when she is heavily laden, are pumped dry. Now 
this is a very good arrangement for steam-colliers of considerable 
beam compared to their depth ; it saves time and money ; but for 
the class of long, deep, and narrow vessels alluded to it is open to 
grave objections—the tendency of such craft is to capsize ; for it is 
obvious that, upon the least shifting of a grain-cargo, causing the 
heeling of the ship, the empty space at the bottom, the air-chambers, 
must have a direct tendency to come to the surface, and the ship 
turns over: as there are not many lives at stake on these vessels, 
the underwriters are the parties principally interested. The great- 
est risk to these, as well as to the fine, fast passenger-ships, lies in 
the fact that most of them run out and home on the “ go-as-you- 
please” principle ; they are not obliged, as they should be, by inter- 
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national compacts, to come out by one route and return by another, 
as is the rule by the Cunard and the Inman Companies. We never 
take up a paper (especially in the season of fogs and full lists of 
passengers) without looking for a terrible collision, involving the 
loss of many precious lives: the catastrophe must come sooner or 
later, and, until it does come, nothing will be done in regard to 
the establishing of what is generally known as the “ ocean-lanes.” 
In the early part of 1874 an effort was made by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Social Science Association, in conjunction with the 
Institute of Technology of Massachusetts, to examine into and re- 
port on the subject of “ocean-lanes”: the writer was chairman of 
the committee, and his associates were chosen from among promi- 
nent merchants of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; 
and Professor Benjamin Peirce was a member ; much correspond- 
ence ensued ; the report of the writer, dated early in January, 1875, 
winds up with the following words: “ Your committee deem it to 
be of very small importance whether we adopt the Maury, Wyman, 
Inman, Cunard, or the Blunt tracks, as compared to adopting some 
well-defined courses. So long as we avoid a too near approach to 
the Virgin rocks, Cape Race, and Nantucket Shoals, and keep our 
track to the west as narrow as possible when on the fishing-grounds, 
it matters little which we adopt ; what we require is, a general con- 
currence of opinion among steam-lines.” Referring to Professor 
Peirce’s views as expressed at a meeting on the 20th of May, and 
alluded to in a report of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, the re- 
port goes on to say: “These views are of primary importance, and, 
if they can be carried out, will do more to meet the question of 
safety to life and property than all the figures on latitude and longi- 
tude, fog, icebergs, and collisions.” 

The effort failed mainly for want of a concurrence of opinion 
among the managers of steamship lines, and collaterally for want of 
the active co§peration of Professor Peirce, who, although in Europe, 
and much interested in the subject, could not give time to it. This 
matter of defined courses, out and home, stands first in importance 
in discussing the preventives of grave ocean disasters. Assuming 
that the discipline on board of the principal steamers carrying only 
first-class passengers and cargoes is as nearly perfect as can be ex- 
pected, there is still room for improvement in the life-saving appli- 
ances ; many of the boats wrongly classed as “life-boats ” are very 
heavy, and, in the long run, will be less useful in saving life than 
lighter boats would be, and they fail altogether as compared to 
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rafts. Besides their defects as “ life-boats,” they are generally so 
badly stowed and fitted for lowering as seldom to be found ready 
for the duty expected of them. 

In discussing the matter of rafts, it will be well to keep in mind 
that wooden and metallic rafts, depending on being tight for their 
integrity, while less liable to injury from the attacks of vermin and 
fire than India-rubber rafts, may have imperfections without showing 
them; whereas the latter, if kept partially inflated, will at once show 
a leak. In cases where persons throw themselves overboard to es- 
cape fire, the wooden and the metallic rafts are more likely to injure 
them when they are launched than the softer rubber rafts ; so that, 
on the whole, and disregarding the very important matter of cost, 
we think the rubber raft is best. Steamers should have more rafts 
than boats, and every movable seat on deck should be a life-pre- 
server. Every door should be fitted to be easily unhung and made 
available as a raft, and after all this is done the ship herself should 
be as nearly unsinkable as possible ; this can only be accomplished 
by having the engine-room, the boiler-room, and the cargo spaces ab- 
solutely shut off from each other ; and the lower deck, on which the 
ship depends principally for the integrity of the cargo-compart- 
ments, should be of iron, and every hatch should be secured so as 
to be as tight as a man-hole inaboiler. Every compartment should 
have its own pump and its own chemical device for putting out fire. 
Add to these precautions careful packing of valuable goods, in wa- 
ter-tight casks or bales, so that each package shall be a floating 
power, and then stowing them intelligently, so that the lighter 
goods shall be put in the fine ends of the ship, and we shall have 
some approach to an unsinkable ship. Instead of one collision-bulk- 
head, generally placed rather too far from the stem, there should 
be two, so that, in the event of a rupture filling the forward com- 
partment, the ship’s trim shall not be materially affected. Suppos- 
ing the forward compartment to be stowed full of floatable pack- 
ages, every one can see that a rupture filling all the vacant spaces 
among the goods would not interfere materially with the trim or 
the safety of the ship. This matter of packing all valuable goods 
in perfectly tight casks or bales, while of great importance to under- 
writers, is also of great importance as a life-saving measure. 

Next in importance are the signais and the lights. Fog-signals 
by whistle should denote approximately the course the ship is steer- 
ing. There have been, of late, several publications on fog-signals : 
one has an automatic arrangement by which a signal is given for 
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every two points of the compass ; another still further subdivides 
the code, so that the most accomplished deck-officer, with nothing 
else to do, could not fail to make mistakes! The safest fog-signal 
should denote simply whether the ship is going northerly, southerly, 
easterly, or westerly. As to lights, the electric light has lately been 
highly recommended as the best to denote the position of an ap- 
proaching ship ; but grave doubts exist as to the effect upon the 
vision of the party showing it, so that we have some doubt as to 
its adoption as the principal light for a steamer. The usual screen- 
lights—the port one red and the starboard one green—are generally 
much too small. A steamer of large proportions should have:light- 
houses large enough for a man to enter, and the light should be 
capable of being seen much farther than the twopenny lights in 
general use. 

Having said thus much as to preventives in ocean-steamers, we 
now come to the peculiar class of steamers running in our sounds, 
bays, rivers, and along our coast. The late lamentable accidents 
by collisions and by fire have elicited many loud and some un- 
reasonable comments ; there is much to be said both for the pub- 
lic and for the parties controlling the steamers; great stress is laid 
upon discipline and organization, and one writer goes so far as to 
include the drilling of the crowd of passengers ; strict man-of-war 
discipline is out of the question on board of craft where the crew and 
firemen may walk on shore whenever they please ; but there should 
be frequent inspection by the representatives of the laws and by 
the officers of the steamers. Now, as these craft can not afford to 
have a full crew, well drilled, for each boat and each raft, they 
should have at least a competent seaman as captain to each, and he 
should be held responsible for the efficiency of his boat or raft; to 
provide men to man all the boats and rafts at present, we must 
depend on the waiters and sub-officers and passengers, and all ex- 
cept the latter should have stations assigned to them in the event 
of a call to quarters. There should be at least one raft and one 
boat for every one hundred persons permitted to be carried, and 
these should be so hung and so stowed as to be accessible to the 
most inexperienced traveler. In harbor, or excursion-steamers run- 
ning on short routes, the so-called life-preservers required by law 
to sustain twenty-four pounds of dead-weight should be kept in 
sight, handy to be got at, and they should have strings strong 
enough to hold the considerable strain on them when a person 
jumps overboard from a height. There should be posted at several 
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points on the steamer and in every state-room a clear illustration of 
the mode of attaching the life-preservers, and every chair, every 
seat, every door, should be a life-preserver ; add to this a lot of 
the round life-buoys, called after the inventor the “Cartes buoy,” 
slightly fastened to the deck-rails ; and in such cases as the Narra- 
gansett and the Seawanhaka, burned near Hell Gate, there will be a 
fair chance of saving many that might otherwise be lost. These 
buoys should have life-lines several fathoms in length attached to 
them. It is also recommended to follow the example of the skipper 
on board of whose ship St. Paul was a passenger, who, according to 
Scripture, cast anchor out of the stern. 

In the case of the Stonington, which ran into the Narragansett, 
her bow being stove, it is assumed that she had no means of an- 
choring, and so she drifted away ; when, if she had been furnished 
with a stream-anchor near the stern, she might have been kept 
nearer to the scene of the disaster and have saved more persons; and 
so with the Narragansett, it is possible that, by anchoring imme- 
diately by one end or the other before she grounded, the fire might 
have been less destructive ; at all events, no one can deny that a 
stream-anchor and hawser near the stern may sometimes be a valu- 
able aid in saving life. The steamer New York did excellent ser- 
vice in the late disaster, and her officers and crew no doubt deserve 
credit for their prompt assistance, but they do not, we feel sure, 
desire to be classed as “brave and gallant heroes” for merely 
doing their duty. Pending the decision of the Commissioners, we 
say nothing as to the culpability of the sister steamers beyond the 
fact that at such a time and in such a place, knowing full well that 
they must meet near that locality, there must be great blame some- 
where. After all that has been said, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the traveling public is responsible for many of the sins of 
omission and commission so lavishly attributed to the owners, mas- 
ters, and crews of the floating palaces in which one can go to New 
York cheaper than he can stay at home ; the traveling public should 
examine into the safety arrangements, in preference to the furniture 
of the cabins, the amount of plate-glass, the gilding, and the cuisine. 

Referring to ocean accidents, a word may be said as to the man- 
ner of rescuing persons from a ship on fire, or in a sinking condition. 
In the case of the steamer Connaught, lost in October, 1860, when 
she first sprang a-leak and then took fire, the whole crew and pas- 
sengers, numbering over six hundred persons, were rescued by the brig 
Minnie Shiffer, Captain Wilson, who made fast to her by a hawser. 
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In the case of the Central America, Captain Herndon, in Sep- 
tember, 1857, when four hundred and nineteen perished out of 
five hundred and ninety-two, there was no attempt to make fast to 
the wreck, and one of the rescuing vessels, the brig Marine, hove-to 
under the lee and drifted away so far that, before many could be 
taken off, the steamer went down, Although the sea was some- 
what rough, it would have been very easy, if the proper measures 
had been taken, when the rescuers were seen bearing down on the 
steamer, to have got a hawser to her, and probably, as in the case 
of the Connaught, all might have been saved. Captain Herndon, 
a gallant officer of the United States Navy, went down with the 
ship, refusing to leave her ; besides the Marine, a schooner ran 
down close to the stern of the steamer. Only three of the steamer’s 
boats were available; by the time they had left for the second 
trip, the brig Marine had forged ahead and drifted five miles to 
leeward ; one boat was stove alongside of her, and the others were 
damaged. Soon darkness set in, the bailing was discontinued, and 
the steamer went down. 

After the ship sank at 8 Pp. M., many persons were left on the 
débris of the wreck until at about 1 pr. m. of the next day the Nor- 
wegian bark Ellen came along and picked up forty-nine persons. 
The thrilling account of this remarkable case was obtained from 
the “United States Nautical Magazine” of January, 1858. In the 
case of the Amazon, lost by fire in the Atlantic many years since, 
the steam could not be shut off, the engineers having been driven 
from their posts, and she went careening about at full speed, swamp- 
ing nearly all the boats, with the loss of many lives. The sinking 
of the Birkenhead troop-ship near the Cape of Good Hope affords a 
brilliant illustration of military discipline: the ship struck a rock, 
bilged, and sank, pending which the soldiers were called under 
arms, and with their colors flying went down with the ship, few 
surviving to tell the tale. Want of space prevents the mention of 
many other cases where the value of discipline became prominent. 
One of the most effective means for saving lives in vessels of war 
was recommended by Admiral Ryder, of the British Navy, consist- 
ing of a life-preserving hammock. The ordinary article with a hair 
mattress floated nine minutes with a six-pound shot attached to the 
middle, and by simply oiling the ticking it floated two hours and a 
half ; and by filling the ticking with cork-shavings a hammock was 
estimated as capable of sustaining two or three persons indefinitely. 
The writer, after reading Admiral Ryder’s account, made some ex- 
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periments by placing a cork mattress and hammock, blanket, etc., 
in a close woven cotton canvas bag which, with its mouth well 
secured by a string, floated two thirty-two-pound shot four hours, 
and one shot indefinitely ; a subsequent trial showed that the com- 
mon hair mattress, blanket, etc., put into a waterproof bag, floated 
twenty-four hours with one shot of thirty-two pounds, and then a 
second shot was added and it floated another day. Notwithstand- 
ing the publication of these facts, the life-saving hammock has not 
been adopted in our navy. Many years ago a British frigate took 
fire near the mouth of the river La Plata, and the majority of her 
crew were lost for want of boats and rafts. If they had been aware 
of the value of their hammocks as life-preservers and had been well 
drilled in their use, many lives might have been saved. 

Among the useful means for communicating with ships and with 
the shore may be mentioned a light gun, such as is in use at the 
stations of the United States Life-Saving Service on our coasts, by 
means of which a line may be sent to a ship or to the shore to save 
lives. Every passenger-steamer should be provided with means for 
throwing a line. 

Referring to what has been said in regard to chemicals for ex- 
tinguishing fire, several very simple devices have been thought of ; 
one of these consists of a reservoir of portable dimensions and mod- 
erate cost, containing liquid carbonic acid, which on being ejected 
extinguishes fire. This was suggested to the writer by Lieutenant- 
Commander F, M. Barber, Uhited States Navy, who delivered a 
lecture upon it before the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
the winter of 1875-76. It was suggested principally in reference 
to extinguishing fires arising from spontaneous combustion of coal 
in coal-laden ships. Another on a similar principle contains a 
chemical preparation which is ignited by breaking in the reservoir 
a small bottle containing a liquid. If every compartment of a 
cargo-ship be furnished with one of these reservoirs, so arranged that 
it can be operated from the deck, fire would probably be extin- 
guished very readily. 

It is taken for granted that every well-appointed steamer is so 
arranged that the steam can be shut off from the deck in the event 
of the persons in charge being driven out of the engine-room ; if 
not done, it should be. 

Persons under the influence of panic are often induced to throw 
themselves into the sea, under the impression that great danger 
exists from being drawn down by a vortex created by the sinking 
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ship. Ships generally go down gradually, and it is safer to stick to 
the ship than to leave her, unless furnished with a good life-pre- 
server. In regard to the use of rafts as well as all other kinds of 
floats, it should be kept in mind that to remain in the water, holding 
on by the lanyards, is much safer than crowding upon the float and 
so sinking or turning it over. One great safeguard to the travel- 
ing public may be found in early gymnastic exercises in the water, 
so that they shall constitute a part of the education of youth. 
Dancing is taught to both sexes as a healthy accomplishment, and 
it is undoubtedly good for their muscular development ; swimming 
will be good also for this purpose, and if taught in tanks kept at a 
proper temperature winter and summer, under the superintendence 
of experts in life-saving machines, it will not only be a graceful 
accomplishment, but a great blessing in times of disaster on the 
water. 

Color-blindness is a subject we never heard of until recently ; in 
the “ United Service Review” fer August, 1880, Vol. ITI, No. 2, will 
be found some curious statistics on this imperfection by Lieutenant 
Schroeder, United States Navy. As affecting the signal-lights of 
ships, it is a subject of great importance. Quoting M. Favre, a 
French physician, it is reported that, in examining 1,050 men, aged 
from eighteen to thirty, thirty-eight were affected by peculiarity of 
vision. A Mr. George Wilson made experiments in Edinburgh, show- 
ing that one in seventeen persons had defective sight ; that one in 
fifty-five could not distinguish between red and green ; and another 
Frenchman found that out of five hundred and one persons, between 
seventeen and fifty years of age, thirteen were color-blind, and 
eleven others had very defective sight, and twenty-three hesitated 
in defining colors, showing that about nine and a half per cent. of 
all he examined were more or less affected. It is also stated in the 
article in question that color-blindness, though generally originating 
in birth, may be caused by bruises, by fevers, and by the excessive 
use of stimulants ; and a case is cited where a man mistook gold for 
silver, which we fancy is not a very uncommon case! Seamen 
should therefore be carefully examined as to their optics, for the 
men on the lookout, as well as the officer on the bridge watching 
over some hundreds of precious lives, may by reason of color-blind- 
ness or Daltonism be worse than useless. Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, of 
Boston, has given much attention to this disease : he finds that, out 
of ninety-four employees of railroads and steamers, two are color- 
blind and eighteen are below the visual standard. In making any 
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changes in lights for vessels and signals for denoting the course in 
fogs, great care must be taken to have them very simple. In Lieu- 
tenant Schroeder’s paper a system, said to have been introduced 
into the naval service of this country, and submitted to foreign 
governments, with the view of having it adopted as an international 
code, gives sound-signals for every two points of the compass, with 
intervals between the blasts of a certain number of seconds. This 
code is much too complicated. Lieutenant Schroeder simplifies it 
by confining the signals to northeast, southeast, southwest, and 
northwest, and, for intermediate points, he suggests long and short 
single blasts, so given as to denote the intermediate points. Omitting 
this subdivision, his plan is better than the other ; and we are not 
sure, as already suggested, that signals denoting that the course is 
northerly, southerly, easterly, or westerly, would not be found bet- 
ter in practice than any further subdivision. On the great thorough- 
fare, the North Atlantic, the simplest signal will be found the best. 
Whatever sound-signals may be adopted, it must not be forgotten 
that steamers running at speed under nearly full pressure may be 
placed in jeopardy by a sudden blowing off of steam, impairing the 
sound of the whistle ; or it may become necessary to blow off steam 
just at the time when silence may be most important, and so deaden 
the sound-signals and disturb verbal orders. 

We would inquire, Why can not steam be blown off so as not 
to interfere with the sound-signals and the verbal orders? We 
remember a case in point where we were present in 1849, when a 
Cunard steamer ran down an American bark, of whose crew and 
passengers about one hundred and forty were drowned and killed. 
The instant the steamer struck, the steam rushed out, drowning all 
save the cries of the frantic victims. 

Let us sum up the means for preventing or at least lessening 
ocean disasters. We place these in the order of their importance, 
according to our ideas. 

1. Let us come and go by some definite route or limit wherein 
the “lane” shall be of sufficient width to allow of the necessary 
deviations by reason of a want of observations or by stress of 
weather. 

2. Let the ship be amply furnished with rafts, boats, and life- 
preserving machines, and let her crew be well informed as to their 
use. 

3. Let the fog-signals be of the simplest kind ; and, last but not 
least, let her get over the journey as soon as possible. 
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This brings up the question of speed in thick weather, a much- 
debated subject. Now, asat certain seasons about one half the time 
there is fog, if we slow down to half speed the voyage is much pro- 
longed, and the sum of the dangers is much increased. It is con- 
tended by the advocates of high speed that a powerful steamer, 
running on board of a vessel at half speed, would inevitably sink 
her, and that at a high rate the ship nrinds her helm quicker, and is 
more likely to clear an obstruction than when going at half speed. 
On the other hand, it is contended that a ship at full speed can not 
stop and go back without considerable loss of time; and the half- 
speed advocates say that the time in stopping and backing at half 
speed being less, might, in certain cases, be the means of saving 
lives. 

After fully considering the matter of speed, we come to the con- 
clusion that full speed is safest, save in exceptional cases, as on the 
Newfoundland Banks, among the fishermen, when it may be pru- 
dent to come almost to a stand. When steamers agree to cross the 
Banks by well-known routes, the fishermen will naturally avoid their 
tracks. We see no reason why steamers running on well-defined 
routes, such as Long Island Sound, should not go and come by dif- 
ferent routes—say, all coming east to keep more than usual to the 
south, and all going west to keep more to the north ; and these 
routes should be clearly marked on the charts, so that sailing-ves- 
sels and steamers necessarily crossing these tracks may, in thick 
weather, be aware when to look sharp for the signals. 

There is much said as to the speed of steamers running on such 
routes as Long Island Sound. Weare of opinion that a regular rate 
of speed in thick weather is safer than half speed, and for similar 
reasons to those given in respect to ocean-steamers, and also for 
another very important reason : these steamers keep a very accurate 
record of the time in running from point to point, from light to 
light, in clear weather, and when the fog shuts in they know that 
at their regular speed it requires just so many minutes: to run from 
point to point ; and, since the general introduction of steam whistles 
and whistling-buoys, they can generally make their course good in 
the thickest fog. Now suppose they slow down and stop frequently 
to sound, it is obvious to every seaman, who knows anything of this 
sort of navigation, that they lose their position ; of course, there are 
places where the boat must take unusual precautions, and perhaps 
stop to sound or even to anchor ; but, as a general rule, the regular 
rate of speed and a study of the tides will be safest. In certain 
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kinds of steamers the deck-houses should have their roofs so con- 
trived as to be converted into valuable rafts; this can be easily 
done at small cost. 

The habitual traveler by water should have his hand-bag, in 
which is carried the necessary baggage, so contrived as to constitute 
a very effective life-preserver ; a double bag of vulcanized rubber, 
with means for inflation by the mouth between the lining, and the 
outer cover may be stuffed full of clothes, and sufficient air be blown 
in to keep a heavy person afloat, and the contents kept dry by 
securely rolling up and buckling the flaps at the mouth. Now, 
supposing that it becomes important to save several persons, the 
bag must be emptied, the lining pulled out, and the whole machine 
inflated ; to the inner and outer parts there must be handles, or 
“beckets,” so that persons in the water can hang on to the float. 
The writer has traveled many hundred miles with one of these con- 
veniences, and, although he has never had an opportunity of saving 
life by it, he has found it to be a great convenience as a pillow. 
This contrivance is specially recommended for those who travel by 
excursion-steamers. 

R. B. Forses, 














INSINCERITY IN THE PULPIT. 


In the ecclesiastical order of Congregationalists, and in that of 
some other religious communions, one of the older ministers gives to 
a newly-ordained minister what in ecclesiastical language is called 
a “charge,” as a part of the solemnity of his ordination. 

One of the seniors in the Congregational body, when called to 
this duty at an ordination, used to say in substance this, to the 
“candidate”: “Do not try to use influence in the ministry till you 
have it to use ; and, when you have it, do not be afraid to use it.” 

The injunction affects an epigrammatic form, but it involves 
more wisdom than all epigrams do. It will be found that those 
sneers or flings upon clergymen, most frequently uttered, charge 
them either with an impertinent audacity or with a sneaking cow- 
ardice. The criticism attacks to-day a conceited little fool who, in 
twenty minutes, has undertaken to reconcile free-will and fore- 
knowledge ; or to correct the House of Bishops as to the rubric ; or 
to set right for the village some feud that has been smoldering 
since the days of Peter Stuyvesant. To-morrow it attacks some 
easy and comfortable old gentleman, who rolls good-naturedly up 
the broad aisle of the church to take his accustomed place in the 
pulpit, and, from a manuscript, which to the ungodly looks a little 
yellow, reads well-rounded expressions, which assure all tne people 
that the speculations of a few young sciolists of to-day are too 
absurd to require refutation or indeed attention, and that all men 
will find in the Assembly’s Catechism, the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
whatever other standard the case may require, all of truth that is 
necessary or desirable for this world or the world tocome. To the 
student of human nature, what is interesting is, to observe that the 
young fool of forty years ago very often ripens into the old fool of 
to-day. 

Of the young fool, and of the old fool both, the mental processes 
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may be suggested, and they are woichy consideration. Of the 
young man’s audacity, however, we have but little to say in this 
paper ; nothing, but as it connects itself with other men’s reti- 
eency. Yet it is important to observe that four years in college, 
followed by three years in a theological school, do not specially fit 
a man for ten thousand of the most difficult cares of the ministry. 
They teach him a great deal else, but they do not of themselves 
make him a practical man. Many a good fellow, therefore, starts 
in ministerial life with many a bad blunder. He makes the usual 
college blunder of overrating the value of the particular facts he 
has learned in his seven years. With this, the other mistake be- 
longs, by which he does not estimate highly enough the training or 
the information of those who have learned in other places, by other 
channels. What follows is that the “ bumptiousness ” of the be- 
ginning receives some well-deserved knocks as he goes on. And, 
by a natural process, which speaks well for human nature and the 
good sense of him who makes the experiment, he learns modesty 
and reticence, even by the results of his own conceit and audacity. 
In the palmy days when Margaret Fuller, Mr. Alcott, and Mr, Em- 
erson, and the transcendental coterie around them, uttered their 
wisdom in “The Dial,” once a quarter, a young minister going from 
Cambridge, on the eve of his first professional conflict with Satan, 
found himself enjoying the hospitality of a well-educated New- 
England family. He asked the opinion of his host on one of the 
last “ Orphic utterances” of “The Dial,” to be told that none of 
his new friends had ever heard of “ The Dial.” “ Don’t take ‘The 
Dial !’” cried the inexperienced Timothy ; “ you must be barba- 
rians.” Now, this man had sense enough to see, as he grew older, 
how little sense he showed in such a maiden encounter, whether 
with Bereans or Lycaonians. Such a man, as he grows older, learns 
that there are, in religion, things which people know who have 
never sat at the feet of Dr. McCosh, or Dr. Alexander, or Professor 
Park, or Professor Peabody. After he has preached those terrible 
first sermons, which explain everything, which tell what is the basis 
of the power of faith, what is the place of mystery, what were the 
mistakes of Calvin and John Knox, and how it was that the Bible 
translators mistook in their Hebrew and their Greek, he begins to 
find that there are some things which he does not know himself. 
Nay, he begins to learn, even when he has not a book in his hand. 
He finds that the bed-ridden old man, whom he went to visit one 
day in a perfunctory fashion, knows some things of Life which are 
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not written in his philosophy. In a Sunday-evening call, he finds 
that that choice anecdote, which was the light of his morning ser- 
mon, was misquoted ; and that, in its more brilliant form, it was 
already familiar to those very people of “ culture” whom he had 
thought to astonish. In a long drive with this merchant, whom he 
had thought a mere rule-of-thumb man, he finds that his own study 
of ethics has been but superficial drill, compared with the broad 
and deep philosophical investigations of his friend. Life, in short, 
teaches him the lesson of Life. He learns that the university did 
not teach everything. His sermons become in proportion more 
modest, more simple, more direct. But, in the utter failure of the 
first sixty of them, he has learned, very likely for life, his lesson 
of caution. And, after the first sixty have gone to their own place, 
the sermons which follow show how well he has learned it. By 
every mortified recollection of the fatuous folly of a boy’s begin- 
nings, is he tempted to tone down the statement which a man has a 
right to make. And, just in proportion as his first essays were auda- 
cious, do the habits of his manhood, even when he has a right to 
be bold, show traces of timidity. 

He finds out also, if he did not know it before, that the pulpit is 
not specially the place for argument. The special business of the 
pulpit is to state what is. The preacher announces what he is sure 
of. As he does not go into the pulpit to wash his dirty linen, he 
does not go there to tell people what his doubts are. There are other 
opportunities for that. If he is a manly fellow—and, if he be not, 
he has no business in the pulpit—he can discuss these doubts at other 
times with those who will help him in the discussion. But, speak- 
ing in general, and admitting that there are exceptions to the state- 
ment, no man should use the pulpit for the proposing of enigmas, 
which he does not solve. Indeed, that is poor preaching which 
keeps a congregation on tenter-hooks, even for half an hour, while 
an enigma is proposed for which a solution comes at the end. The 
masters of preaching state the solution first. The pulpit announces 
truth. True, it may be the preacher’s business to state opposing 
error. Then he states it fairly, and gives it its best show, that he 
may confute it the more thoroughly. But the real investigation of 
truth is to be pursued elsewhere. It is followed out in the study, 
or in personal discussion, or in the comparison of the best results of 
other investigators. It is only bya figure of speech that a preacher 
affects to carry along a body of hearers, made up of people of every 
different range of information and ability, into real study for the 
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first time, or the original investigation of a subject where they were 
in doubt when he began. 

The success of all public address, indeed, comes from the con- 
viction of the speaker. It is only in proportion as he believes what 
he says that he succeeds in making his audience believe it. If he is 
in doubt, he will not lead them. One of the affectations of our time 
leads public speakers the other way. But nobody cares much what 
they say. Nobody “minds.” What a dreary business it is when 
the preacher before you halts to say: “Does not this statement 
approve itself as true? If not, for the love of truth, do not receive 
it! If, to-morrow morning, I find it is not truth to me, I will be 
the first to unsay what I have said, and to relieve you.” All of us, 
in these modern days of mock sincerity, have heard this sort of 
apology for some half-hearted statement. But we have all taken 
care not to hear it oftener than was necessary. Nobody goes to 
church to hear a man tell what his doubts are. If he have no con- 
victions, he need not stand in the pulpit at all. 

So much reason has a man of conscience for refraining, in the 
pulpit, from bringing prominently forward questions which he is 
only learning to answer, and doubts which he has only begun to 
solve. 

From the lesson of caution or modesty learned, perhaps, by the 
preacher from his own boyish follies—from the impossibility of 
proving in a popular address anything doubted or unknown before— 
and from the determination to announce nothing there of which the 
preacher is not sure, there grows up in all communions—nay, in dif- 
ferent countries and religions—a certain reticency or timidity in the 
pulpit. This reticency reduces the sermon in popular esteem to a 
second or third stage in literature. It degrades the preacher in 
popular esteem far below the place of the true prophet, and even 
puts him below the position of a true priest, which always should 
be rated as lower than the position of a prophet. “I am afraid 
they think us insincere,” said a clergyman of experience. “I think 
that if Tyndall or Huxley lectured in the Music Hall on one of our 
subjects—say on education, or on the relief of the poor, which every 
one would say were our subjects—I think that the audience of three 
thousand people there would believe that Tyndall or Huxley was 
telling the very best he knew, and telling it precisely as well as he 
could. I think the audience would believe in his sincerity. But if 
one of us ministers were to speak in the Music Hall on one of their 
subjects—on evolution, or the law of natural selection, or the erea- 
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tion of the world—I do not think that all that audience would trust 
us in the same way. I think many persons would doubt our sin- 
cerity, because we are clergymen. For we are constantly stating 
as truth so many things which we can not prove, that I think many 
persons have lost their confidence in our sincerity, and consider us 
as people who, in the interests of a cause, overstate, understate, or 
are in some other way indifferent to accuracy.” 


We have assigned the causes which have led to a degradation 
so fatal to the pulpit. They account for it, perhaps, but they do 
not for a moment excuse it, or make it tolerable. Here are forty 
thousand speakers, or thereabout, calling together congregations 
once a week, at least, in this country alone, and addressing them on 
themes of the very highest importance. These speakers claim, and 
they obtain, the most respectful hearing. The immense enginery 
which assembles these congregations and the traditional respect 
which is the accumulated gift of centuries demand that these 
preachers shall tell the truth, absolute and simple, as they address 
the men and women before them. Nobody is asked to say any- 
thing, where he is in doubt. But it is asked—it ought to be de- 
manded—that, where a man is certain, he shall say what he knows. 
Mr. Phillips Brooks, in his address to the Divinity School at Alex- 
andria, has put the statement admirably. If preachers do not re- 
lieve their congregations from the strain upon faith in these days 
when faith is hard, “ we are making ourselves liable to the Master’s 
rebuke of the Scribes and Pharisees: ‘They bind heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, but 
they themselves will not move them with one of their fingers,’ ”* 
This is bad enough, and mean enough. For a minister to have his 
own private way of explaining the inconsistencies of the Penta- 
teuch, of “getting over” the story of Jonah, of “accounting”’ for 
the disagreements of the gospels, while he warns his hearers against 
tampering with Scripture by private interpretation, and does not re- 
lieve their pains and difficulties by the elixir which has soothed his 
own—this is bad enough, mean enough. But, when his meanness 
disgraces his profession—when he makes men think of preaching as 
the science of concealment—when the very oracle of the Eternal 
Truth becomes the mouth-piece of commonplace, indecision, and in- 
sincerity, this is even worse. He damns, not only himself, which is 
of little consequence in the comparison, but he does all that such a 


* The address is printed in the “ Presbyterian Review” for March, 1879. 
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mean coward can do to degrade the system by which the gospel 
has been till now most widely proclaimed, and to which, till now, 
we had all said it owes its choicest victories. 

Yet it has seemed to us that preachers whom we should be sorry 
indeed to charge with duplicity have, under our own observation, 
wrought terrible havoc in this way. For a long period, it may be, 
a clergyman respected, honored, and beloved, preaches to an at- 
tached congregation what in his soul he really thinks they need to 
bring them nearer to God. Then, after months and years of a tran- 
quil and successful ministry of truth, it occurs to him that he has, 
perhaps, been negligent in preaching “the doctrines.” It does not 
seem to occur to him to ask why he has been negligent. Why 
should the Holy Spirit, whom he has invoked on his knees for help 
in all those years, let the “doctrines” slip by? He supposes, how- 
ever, that the time has come for a drastic dose of “the doctrines.” 
The old dogmatic books come down from the dust. The old note- 
books of the seminary are consulted again. Pure and simple, bit- 
ter, sour, and hard, “the doctrines” are proclaimed in their sever- 
ity. Now, if this man believe them in their severity, that is one 
thing. Let him do fit penance for neglecting them for these years 
which have seemed so useful. But if he hold the old standards only 
“as substance of doctrine,” if in his own heart he have this pallia- 
tion, or that interpretation, an allowance here and a concession there, 
this proclamation of doctrine pure and simple, unpalliated, and un- 
relieved, without the allowance and without the concession, is sim- 
ply the running a muck among innocent parishioners by an insane 
devotee. He wounds, God only knows how many tender spirits of 
those whom he has taught to trust him and honor him! And he 
wounds them with poisoned arrows. He is not telling the truth. 
At the bottom of his heart he ought to know this. Does he say it 
is, on the whole, well for “the Church” to have this proclamation 
made in its naked simplicity? It is not well for the Church, if it is 
alie. And a lie it is, if he have kept back part of what he knew or 
believed. 

We have no wish to make general accusations in a matter where 
no man can inquire as to the condition of separate consciences. 
But it is not we, it is the common sense of the community, which is 
beginning to make the accusations which the pulpit must meet. 
The authority and degree of inspiration of the Bible present a ques- 
tion which interests everybody. Without appeal to the separate 
consciences of forty thousand preachers, we are quite safe in saying 
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that the greater part of them no longer hold the notion which the 
Protestant Church held two centuries ago. It will be safe to say 
this at the very least, that, of the American ministers who pretend 
to any theological training, the great majority now assent to the 
general principles of criticism which now govern the leading theo- 
logical schools of all communions. Men may not go so far as Dean 
Stanley goes in details, but they do start from the same principle 
of interpretation. To take the instance Mr. Brooks cites, they do 
not believe that the world was made in six literal days. Or we 
should be safe in saying they do not believe that the sun literally 
stood still upon Gibeon ; or that Jonah lived three days and three 
nights in the stomach of a fish. We should be safe in saying that 
the majority of American preachers know and are fully convinced 
that there are inconsistencies between different parts of the Bible. 
They may account for these in different ways. The excuse may be 
as deliciously absurd as that of an eminent Hebraist, who said that 
the consonants only of the Hebrew text were inspired, but that the 
vowels were not inspired! No matter, for our purpose now, how 
they explain the business to themselves. They explain it. They 
do not hold—as their fathers did hold two centuries ago—to the 
consistency, the veracity, or the authority of every part of the Bible. 

Now, the general community knows this, or suspects it. When, 
therefore, the great body of preachers go on—as to us they seem to 
do—citing single texts as absolute authority, speaking of any text 
as, of course, “the Word of God,” if found in the Bible, they 
win for the pulpit the epithets of “ cowardly,” “insincere,” and “ in- 
fidel.” Unless they explain to others the view they hold them- 
selves ; unless they proclaim from the pulpit what in their hearts 
they know, they degrade their office, and they do all they can to 
fling away the power which the pulpit seeks, and which, when a 
prophet of the Truth speaks from it, it commands. And the leaders 
of every communion where this caution shows itself must ask them- 
selves whether here be not the reason why young men of pluck and 
character turn aside from the pulpit. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in his pathetic life of his son, appeals earnestly to the young 
men of England to come into the work which Craufurd Tait so dis- 
tinguished. The men whom the Archbishop wants will not come if 
they think the pulpit is half-hearted, or that its utterances are re- 
served. Nor will any communion secure any preachers who are 
worth securing, unless it can weed out, to the fiber, every weed of 
irresolution or timidity. 
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The illustration of the authority of Scripture is a convenient one, 
because the issue is so simple. We follow it, therefore, so far as to 
ask gentlemen, who permit themselves to use in the pulpit common- 
places which the last century used as to the unity of the Bible, 
what they suppose the people before them are reading? Nobody 
is deceived in this business, if we can conceive the wretched 
thought that the pulpit wants to deceive. Let the preacher, who has 
dodged the hard questions on inspiration on Sunday, go into the 
bookstore on Monday and ask his friend the bookseller to tell him 
what books he has been selling in the last month. Let him find out 
there and at the public library what the more thoughtful and intel- 
ligent persons in the town are reading. Can it be that any preacher, 
with one ray of intelligence, supposes that only he and a few of his 
theological brethren have access to speculations and criticisms which 
are printed in popular editions, scattered everywhere, and so circu- 
lated that he who runs shall read ? 

“But how far shall we go?” This is the pathetic question of 
the timid preacher, whom we have described, frightened into cau- 
tion by the echo of his own rashness as a boy. The answer needs 
no sphinx. ‘The preacher is to go as far with his congregation as he 
has gone himself. He need not ask them to go where he is not sure. 
He need not, if he be anxious, set them on inquiry where he him- 
self inquires. Because he doubts, he need not ask them to doubt. 
But, where he is sure, he is bound as a prophet of the God of truth 
to tell them what he is sure of. What he has found, he must share 
with them. What God has given him was not given him to keep, 
but that he might distribute it among others. 

Few thoughtful American travelers pass from town to town in 
England, and hear, week by week, the sermons preached in the deco- 
rous pulpits of the Establishment, without saying, “These gentlemen 
say to these people what they would not dare say at their own din- 
ner-tables to their guests.” The position of a minister in the Estab- 
lishment gives a habit, if not a right, of speaking from above to 
those below. It is a pity to confess it, but the sermons preached in 
England often give the hearer a feeling that it is supposed only 
common people, or poor people, or ignorant people listen to sermons. 
A witty traveler once described the standard of the sermons in the 
Establishment “to be twenty minutes in length and no depth at 
all.” But there is something more than the lack of breadth and 
depth, when the preacher treats his hearer as being on a different 
level of intelligence from himself, and hands down to him certain 
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working-clothes of religion which, in his “ condition of life,” he will 
find useful, though they are not needed by his betters. 

The danger for America is that the pulpit shall be degraded, 
even to a lower level, if the preachers do not bring and give the 
very best they have, know, and believe, to the people. “ Preach as 
if you were preaching to archangels.” That was an ejaculation of 
the late Mr. Weiss, and his obedience to his own injunction gave 
to his own sermons the life and the power which quicken to this 
day every hearer of them. Men may make other limitations to the 
doctrine of human equality. But we shall all concede that one man 
has as good a right to the truth as another. And it ought to go 
without saying, that truth is truth, the same in one place as another 
—in one pulpit as another. There is no such thing as Dutch alge- 
bra distinguished from English algebra, nor is there any such thing 
as Presbyterian truth as distinguished from Universalist truth. 
Perhaps the machinery of written creeds deceives men. Perhaps a 
preacher comforts himself by saying that if a man comes into a 
Presbyterian church it is to hear the Presbyterian doctrine, and that 
the hearer takes it for granted, therefore, that that pulpit will not go 
further than the Presbyterian standard. This will not do. It may 
excuse me, in conversation, from refraining to allude to the starva- 
tion in Libby Prison, that I am talking to a reconstructed rebel offi- 
cer. But when I am in the pulpit it is not etiquette which is at 
issue. I am there to say what és, and I must not stop short. The 
whole tangle of authoritative creeds is, at the best, embarrassing. 
They lead a man, from their nature, to try to continue in a belief 
which he once thought he had. They give a fossil form to what 
should be pliant, elastic, and alive. But, no matter what they do 
elsewhere, when the preacher enters the pulpit he is free or he is 
nothing. He is there to say what he believes, not what he wishes 
to believe, or thinks it would be well to believe. 

It seems, now, as if the country at large were beginning to 
doubt whether the pulpit does make such utterance. In one quar- 
ter and another, and this in no dainty terms, it is called half- 
hearted. Preachers are called cowards and insincere. This charge 
seems rather hard, it is true, when it falls upon the liberal pulpit. 
For the preachers in that pulpit to be abused on one side for 
their own audacity, for publishing discussions which should be still 
regarded as tentative, and yet to be set down on the other side as 
sharing the timidity of their more orthodox brethren, seems a little 
unjust. But their shoulders are broad enough to bear this weight 
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also. It is for the organs of orthodoxy to consider how far they 
can bear to diminish the power of the pulpit. They ought to know 
whether its dogmatism have any such power as to make it safe to 
risk the contempt of those who hear. They ought to ask them- 
selves whether men now come to church with the eagerness with 
which men once came, or whether the word spoken from the pulpit 
now commands the sort of assent it once commanded. Nor can 
they satisfy themselves by citing a few exceptional instances. The 
question is not whether an eloquent orator here, a careful and ac- 
curate metaphysician there, a prudent and wise ethical philosopher 
here, and a poet there, can still bring together thousands of people 
in church, when they speak from the pulpit. The question is, 
“ Does the American people, on the whole, believe that the preachers 
say all they know?” This is a very grave question. In proportion 
as orthodoxy shirks it, or as it fails to amend its ways, in that pro- 
portion will the American pulpit, so far as orthodoxy controls it, 
cease to be the power which it once was, and which it wishes to be. 

This is a matter where young men must use power as soon as 
they have it to use. It is as true now as it was in Harvey’s day, 
that men who have passed five-and-forty years must not be expected 
to lead reforms. Well if they follow bravely. It is to the younger 
preachers of the Evangelical Churches—who are old enough to have 
ridden themselves of boyish audacity, and who are young enough 
to have the courage of their convictions—that we look with con- 
fidence for the courage and decision which shall avert the most 
serious danger of the American pulpit. For, though we have 
spoken of the insincerity of the pulpit—using the word which best 
expresses the attitude of mind into which preachers are lured un- 
consciously—the world’s criticism will be less tender in its choice 
of words. If the pulpit does not tell the truth and the whole truth, 
the world will charge the pulpit with infidelity. 

E, E. Hate. 
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Pathology of Mind. Henry Maudsley, M. D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1880. 

The Brain as an Organ of Mind. H. Charlton Bastian, M.D. London: 
©. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 

Neurasthenia; or, Exhaustion of the Brain and Spinal Cord. Stretch 
Dowse. London: Bailliére, Tyndall & Cox. 1880, 


Tue nerves are the life. As the tides go up and down under 
the force of gravity, so the blood flows hither and thither through 
the organism at the order of the nerve-force. 

In comparison with neurology, or the study of the nervous sys- 
tem in health and disease, including psychology, all other sciences 
seem cold and hollow and dull ; the problems of the universe, so far 
as they are soluble by man, are locked in the cerebral cell ; psychology 
is the one science to which the twentieth century must do homage. 


The works which furnish the text for this essay are contribu- 
tions of value, though not of the highest value, to neurology and 
psychology ; they are compends, cyclopxdias, combinations, adjudi- 
cations, criticisms, and enlargements of what was already done by 
others more than additions to science. The great works of the past 
century have been small pamphlets, seen by few, read by scarcely 
any, and understood by almost none except the authors. Dr. 
Young, the exponent of the wave theory of light, complained that 
one of his important papers had a sale of but one copy ; but, if all 
the original discoverers of the past century could speak, it would be 
shown that this was comparatively successful. When a subject rises 
to that height where it can be represented in large volumes like 
these, it has already lost its interest to those who wish to be in the 
front lines of science. These works of Maudsley and Bastian, like 
many people, are more interesting in their faults than in their ex- 
cellences—their very defects are eloquent, instructive, and inspiring. 
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To one acquainted with the German nation, and the development of 
thought in these departments, books of this kind excite this query, 
Why does Germany do the original thinking for all nations? The 
combining and practicalizing power of the English is incompar- 
able, and for direct ends invaluable ; but for new ideas in philoso- 
phy we must all cross the ocean and the Channel ; and from five to 
twenty-five years after a new thought has risen in Germany it is 
amplified and popularized in England and America, where it finds 
world-encircling audiences. 

The style of Maudsley is graceful, scholarly, and easy, and his 
arrangement is practical, accessible, and useful ; so that, take it fora 
whole, this is the best work in any tongue on the general topic of in- 
sanity ; but its defects are so important, and are impressed by so many 
repetitions, and in such varieties of forms, that they become the most 
valuable portion of the treatise. The chapter on “Trance,” which he 
describes under the unscientific title “ Hypnotism, Somnambulism, 
and Allied States,” is an advance beyond the libraries of non-expert 
tiresome and humiliating writings on this subject, but far, very far, 
behind our already attained knowledge ; everywhere throughout 
this chapter the subject, not the author, is master. This work has 
no definition of insanity, which has been one of the imperative needs 
of psychology. The author has also omitted to study the compara- 
tive insanity of savage, barbarous, semi-civilized, enlightened, and 
highly cultivated people, without which all our reasonings on the 
causation of insanity are as imaginary and uncertain as the meta- 
physical reviews of our distant fathers. 

Standing on the shore, which the tide is swiftly approaching, a 
little child may justly fear that the ocean is about to ingulf the 
the land ; to the mind of the timid, the philanthropic and those ill 
versed in evolution, the recent rise of the tide of cerebral diseases, 
pouring upon us in rapidly succeeding waves, might inspire a fear 
lest all our civilization would become deranged. But disease and 
health, like the flowing and reflux of the waters, are servants of 
law ; and the forces that now are filling the asylums and institu- 
tions of Great Britain and America may yet be antagonized by 
higher forces that shall neutralize or subjugate them. 

As I was walking the other day through the collection of flow- 
ers at the exhibition of the Horticultural Society, I noticed that the 
crowd gathered chiefly about the stand devoted to geraniums, and 
one professing to be skilled in modern flora remarked that the 
special center of interest was a double white geranium which had 
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only been developed, in this country at least, within the past ten 
or fifteen years ; that it was one of the latest phases in evolution 
of flowers. Similarly, new and unthought-of phases in insanity 
have been arising, and are yet arising, with the expansion of our 
civilization ; general paresis as a type, so well described by Mauds- 
ley, is a modern disease—a nineteenth-century disease. The last 
half-century, indeed, has brought to the surface a larger number of 
new diseases of the nervous system, including insanity, than all 
previous centuries of human history ; but this black feature is illu- 
mined by this pleasing fact, that in no period has there been such 
practical and satisfactory advance in the relief and cure of some of 
these same diseases as during this past half-century ; science fol- 
lows closely on the heels of disease, but is farther behind insanity 
than any other: we seem to do less for the chronic insane now than 
fifty years ago, and diseases of the mind seem more and more re- 
lapsable ; hidden, treacherous, recurring forms of disease are spring- 
ing up everywhere, to the confounding both of science and of law. 

Animal as well as human brain has been over-estimated ; a good 
work on the limitations of the brain, showing how feeble an organ 
it is, against the dicta of Shakespeare and all the delusions of psy- 
chology, would give a new current of thought for all time. Dr. 
Lindsay overpraises our pets. The need of the hour is a work on 
the stupidity of animals, showing how little they know or are or- 
ganized for knowing ; how sadly they miss their noble opportunities 
for culture ; how low and capricious their ambitions ; how stolidly 
content and conceited they are in their ignorance and non-expert- 
ness, how barren all their unhelped attempts at improvement ; how 
easily they are cheated and trapped by their own instincts, and then 
become at once the game, the servant, the food, and the philosophic 
wonder of man. It is because young and growing and opening 
minds are so little studied that the truths of psychology have so 
slight and uncertain a hold on society ; the demonstrably true per- 
ishes or is forgotten, while the demonstrably false is renewed day 
by day. 

Except we begin with little children we can not enter into the 
inner secrets of psychology. The study of the young has these 
two advantages over the study of mind in the lower animals. First 
of all, the young of human beings are the most helpless of animals, 
and their helplessness is }rolonged. Secondly, articulate speech 
makes it possible for us to communicate with ther, and thus trace 
their psychological phenomena. The psychological analysis of a 
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single child is worth more than that of a whole menagerie : he who 
knows well the mind of a little boy or girl is already an expert in 
psychology. The most interesting as well as the most difficult of 
all explorations is to watch, to wait upon, and to guide the mental 
development of a little child between the ages of three and ten 
years ; and a study of this sort, expertly planned and administered, 
will add a new continent to psychology. The study of animals 
leaves us doubtful, dubious, foggy, uncertain, suspicious that more 
of error than of fact has fallen into our results ; with a being that 
can not talk, verification of conclusions or elucidation of them is 
hard or impossible. 

I suspect that if the gift of speech were suddenly bestowed on 
the animal world, they would inveigh with eloquence and humor 
against much that has been proclaimed in favor of their intelligence. 

Since Darwin’s day men are going wild over the lower aniiuals, 
by a manifold over-estimation of their force, their usefulness, their 
goodness, and are narrowing, far more than the science of the future 
will sustain, the vague border-land between them and the higher 
forms of evolution that for convenience’ sake we call man. 

Animals are the strongest in their moral nature—they are more 
good than great. In the volumes of Lindsay, and in the multitudi- 
nous gathering of floating anecdotes, we find proofs of virtue more 
than proofs of intellect ; sympathy, charity, tenderness, affection, 
love, concentration of enthusiasm, obedience, honesty—these quali- 
ties abound in the animal world, in the lower as well as in the 
higher animals ; but in the lower animals manifestations of the de- 
velopment of mind that we call intellect are hard to find, and when 
they exist are often submerged in emotion and arrogance. To one 
thinker we shall find philanthropists by thousands and thousands of 
thousands ; all men have some virtues, some have many virtues, but 
scarcely any men have ideas; not only the power of originating, 
but the power of comprehension of truth, is so rare that it might 
almost be denied that it is a human characteristic ; many coun- 
tries for many ages have been without lovers of, or seekers for, great 
generalization ; and there have been centuries and ons when in no 
country was there one organized movement of ideas—a whole planet 
without a thinker. 

The world in which we crawl is one that has no sound guide— 
knows of no pathway that leads to the truth in the great problems ; 
aman reasoning rightly as to the higher questions has yet to be 
evolved—all human philosophy is but a circle of non-expertness ; 
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the universe is as a wheel, in which the science of the demonstrably 
true is but a little hub; while the false and the undemonstrable ex- 
tend toward an infinite periphery. Not ideas, not truth, not verity, 
not reason, not the demonstrable, but the indemonstrable, and the 
demonstrably false, have ruled and are destined to rule all the higher 
as well as the lower animals. 

The need of the age is te study the limitations of the human 
brain—to analyze and organize its weaknesses, its blunders, and its 
diseases. 

On the relation of mind to brain, to which Bastian’s work is 
devoted, pages by the million have been written, few of which 
are worth the reading. If we ever know of the relation of mind 
to brain, that knowledge will probably be put in a pamphlet of 
fifty pages or less. A large work on this subject, in our present 
science, is its own condemnation ; it is ignorance, incompetence, 
partialness, one-sidedness, to require bulk for expression ; the 
most precious truths, like the most precious metals, are in sfall 
space. The mistake of Bastian, and the mistake of all the writers 
whom he quotes, and the many more whom he does not quote, is 
that they strive to settle the problem of the relation of mind to 
brain by induction instead of deduction ; experiments on animals, 
however clearly or successfully made, observations of disease before 
or after death, the study of comparative psychology in children and 
in men, anatomical research both coarse and minute, all united can 
no more elucidate the theory of mind than looking at the stars can 
explain the law of gravity. It is only mean and minor truths that 
are directly revealed to the senses—the highest and noblest advances 
in the vitalized knowledge of men have been made along the line 
not of inductive but of deductive reasoning—deductions being 
constructed out of previous inductions, and he who trusts to his 
eyes and ears will die a non-expert. All the supreme facts and 
forces of nature are too light, delicate, subtile, and ethereal to come 
within the compass of the senses. If we can see, or hear, or touch, 
or taste, or feel anything, we may know that it is of little worth. A 
general theory of the relation of mind to brain which shall unify all 
the phenomena of mind, and all the known or to be known facts of 
anatomy and physiology, will, doubtless, be in time presented ; but 
it will be originated by a philosopher with his eyes closed, and will 
be recorded in such few words that it can be read, even if not mas- 
tered, in half an hour ; and with the rise of such a theory the popu- 
lar libraries of psychology will retreat and be forgotten. The 
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researches of phrenology, the experiments of Hitzig and Ferrier 
have but given us facts which the true theory of mind must con- 
front and harmonize ; but they all leave the problem of mind where 
they found it. It is when men are searching for the truth without 
reaching it that they talk most actively—when they have found it 
they are silent ; the existence of a great literature on any theme of 
science is a proof that philosophers in that sphere have not yet ar- 
rived at the journey’s end. 

A defect in these works, which belongs to all writings on these 
subjects during these hundreds of years, is the slavery to the delu- 
sion in the belief in what is called the will. With the extension of 
systematized researches in psychology, and the general increase of 
courage and refinement in those who think, and, above all, with the 
birth and adolescence and maturing of the scientific sense, this de- 
lusion of the will is insensibly, unconsciously, and illogically dying 
out of our civilization ; but, even now, it is sufficiently alive to 
vitiate and make ludicrous, if not to paralyze, all our literature of 
psychology. The belief that there is a will, a volition, a force out- 
side of or independent of the brain or the mind, a separate, distinct, 
special, isolated faculty or aggregation of faculties, is as baseless as 
witchcraft, astrology, alchemy, and spiritualism, and is as univer- 
sal among philosophers and among the people as were all these de- 
lusions in the fourteenth century. When we define the will to be 
the codrdinated action of all the faculties, we have given a definition 
that is clear and verifiable, and one that harmonizes all the phenom- 
ena that have for thousands of years been referred to that supposed 
faculty ; and we have also given a definition which the philosophers 
of the twentieth and thirtieth centuries may regard as a basis for 
reason. Just as the true theory of trance dissipates the world- 
long delusions that have been intrenched behind the phenomena of 
trance, just as the theory of gravity dispelled the superstitions of 
the sky, so the theory of the nature of volition dispenses with half 
our metaphysics and philosophies. 

These works of Bastian and Maudsley, like all writings that 
skirt the borders of philosophy, show a deficient appreciation of 
the nature and the limitations of deductive reasoning. In this de- 
fect the whole world, scholarly and unscholarly, the masses and the 
teachers, share, and, under great public excitement, grotesquely 
manifest it. The Tanner fast—the chief interest of which is psy- 
chological—has brought to public view myriads of bad reasonings, 
all of which are useful as impressing the need of a reconstruction 
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of our logic. Deduction is knowledge beforehand ; induction is 
knowledge afterhand. Science does not know, although individu- 
als fancy they know, how long human beings can live on water 
alone, in voluntary and easy abstinence from food. The question 
is one wholly of induction—of knowledge afterhand for the case 
under which the experiment is made ; and the present is the first 
systematic attempt at an experiment of this kind ever organized. 
To attempt to decide beforehand how long or how successfully one 
can live under such conditions is to commit an error in reasoning ; 
to use deduction where only induction is available. 

Of the authors here under review, Bastian seems to know no- 
thing of deductive reasoning ; and, where induction or knowledge 
afterhand fails, he becomes as a little child. A thorough master 
of deductive reasoning—the rarest of all Nature’s evolutions— 
would never have written the majority of the chapters of this 
work ; would never have essayed, as he has elsewhere done, to es- 
tablish the doctrine of spontaneous generation, a doctrine which, if 
true, is and must for ever remain as far outside of human demon- 
stration as the existence of a supernatural universe. 

The little work of Dr. Dowse on “ Neurasthenia” (nervous ex- 
haustion) is a fragment, but noteworthy as the first attempt at a 
scientific treatise on that subject in Great Britain. Our knowledge 
of this most important and interesting department of science is not 
extended greatly by this treatise ; but these three merits impress us 
at once: 1, That the author has, in general, a correct philosophy 
of the subject, a compliment that can not be given to most of the 
writers on the several branches of this theme; 2. That he con- 
fesses that he adopted the term only after overcoming educated 
prejudices against it, he having been brought up, as all physicians 
have, in the school of the demonstrably false on functional nervous 
diseases ; 3. Like Professor Erb, of Leipsic, who introduced this 
subject to Germany, as Dr. Dowse introduced it to England, he 
gives full and fair credit to the one who organized neurasthenia, 
vitalized it, made it live and begin to grow. 


These works are all English, and, like all English treatises of 
this class, suggest to us on nearly every line these two psychologi- 
cal phenomena : First, the intellectual cowardice of English-speak- 
ing people everywhere. Under all suns, in every continent, beneath 
every phase of government, in every realm of thought, those who 
call themselves Anglo-Saxons, who have the physical courage of 
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the lower animals and the moral heroism of saints, are timid and 
feminine in the presence of ideas. 

Maudsley is to be counted among the most heroic of English- 
men, since his work in the first edition was, in this country, pointed 
out with warning, as a steamer loaded with dynamite, and in his 
own country made more antagonists than followers ; and yet its 
philosophy was of German birth, and long since had there attained 
a certain maturity, strength, recognition, and admission to psycho- 
logical fellowship. England and America tremble at truths so old 
that Germany has forgotten when they were born. 

Lastly, these works suggest the need of less expression and more 
repression in scientific as well as in all other literature of England 
and America. The friends of truth may well have a concert of 
prayer for the reappearance of a tyrant among us, since the very 
greatest of the world’s few great contributions to literature and 
science, as well as art, have been made not under the patronage of 
liberty, but under the eyes of kings and beneath the shadows of 
despotism. Liberty, by tempting the cerebral forces to easy dis- 
charge, is the cruelest enemy of ideas. The face that is daily 
shaved never develops a full beard ; the woodland constantly cut 
over always remains a scrub ; only by damming a stream can we 
get its full reserved power ; even a fruit-tree has its non-bearing 
year ; and the first works of modern writers are ofttimes their best 
—for this cause they are so long in finding a publisher. Let some 
tyrant command silence for even a decade, and a Newton in bi- 
ology might arise. Intellectual courage is a measure and compan- 
ion of original force, and, when those who speak our language shall 
attain that liberty of thought that despotic Germany has so long 
enjoyed, our scientific discoverers shall cease to apologize to the 
non-experts they have vanquished and the delusions they have de- 
stroyed. 

Grorce M. Bearp. 





